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Editorial Department. 
® 


A higher training and greater individual] ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of effici- 
ency today than to bring any other arm to a corresponding 
standard. 


® 


Military Legislation 


Recent issues of the service weeklies contain résumés of bills 
carrying legislation for the reorganization of the military estab- 
lishment and the military system of the United States. While 
opinions on the details of the proposed legislation will vary 
greatly, the general principle embodied in the bill submitted for 
the consideration of the Senate military committee cannot fail to 
meet with the general approval of all those who have give: 
thought to the subject of army organization. This bill is based 
on the principle that the peace composition of the army should 
be based on its war organization; that is to say, the basis of 
organization is the higher units, the divisions and field armies 
into which the lower units will be cast when organized for war 
purposes. Armies are not composed of regiments and do not 
fight as regiments. Hence the regiment can never serve as a 
basis for organization, and any number of regiments do not 
necessarily constitute an army. 

As far as the standing establishment is concerned, the demand 
for military preparedness is necessarily a demand for an army. 
If the legislation enacted does not result in the establishment of 
an army—an institution which in the past we have never had in 
time of peace—the regular establishment will kave made little 
or no progress on the road to preparedness. We must therefore 
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primarily consider the composition of an army before we can 
determine the number of regiments necessary for its formation. 
An army is composed of infantry divisions, field army troops, and 
cavalry divisions or brigades. True the regiments must be formed 
before the divisions can be organized, just as the parts of a ma- 
chine are manufactured before the machine can be assembled. 
But the parts are not manufactured for their own sake but only 
because they are necessary for the functioning of the whole. If 
the construction of a wagon is contemplated, we provide the num- 
ber of wheels, tongue, axles, etc., required for the vehicle we are 
designing. If in our attention to the construction of the wheels, 
we lost sight of the wagon, we may find ourselves supplied with a 
nice assortment of a dozen or more of those parts, but not much 
better off as regards our transportation equipment than we were 
when we started. In all design, the big lines must be drawn 
before the details can be filled in. Disproportionate and distorted 
results are otherwise sure to follow. 

The Senate bill wisely refrains from requiring adherence in 
military operations to a fixed organization but establishes the 
composition of higher units only as types which may be varied 
under the requirements of a particular situation. 

Efficiency for active service as well as for training requires that 
the military machine be complete in all its essential parts. How- 
ever limited in size the army may be, it should be an efficient 
school for the training of all officers in combined operations of 
all arms of the service as well as for higher commanders and their 
staffs. 

In considering the details of the military establishment, the 
garrisons for our oversea possessions and the Canal Zone must 
first of all be considered, for it cannot be presumed that we shall 
be able to reinforce them after the outbreak of war. According 
to the “Statement of a proper military policy for the United 
States” formulated by the General Staff, a division (slightly varied 
in composition from the normal in each case due to peculiar 
geographic conditions) will be required for each of our Pacific 
insular possessions and the Canal Zone, or a total of three divi 
sions: These divisions are composed as follows: 
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regiments of infantry; 
4 regiments of cavalry ; 
6 regiments of field artillery ; 
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5 1/3 battalions engineers ; 
41% battalions signal corps ; 

3 aero squadrons. 

In addition, one regiment of infantry is required in Alaska, 
making a total of 28 regiments (exclusive of the Porto Rican 
regiment) stationed outside the continental limits of the United 
States. 

If these garrisons are completed, there will remain in the 
United States the following troops of the mobile army: 

2 regiments of infantry ; 

no field artillery ; 

10 regiments of cavalry ; 

no engineers ; 

no signal corps ; 

no aero squadrons. 

This then furnishes the basis upon which the number of divi- 
sions and field armies which are considered necessary for service 
in the United States may be built up. 


® 


An Army and a Navy for Defense. 

The Des Moines Register in its issue of November 12, 1915, 
by judiciously selecting excerpts from the editorials which ap- 
peared in our November issue, makes out a case against us of 
advocating the use of the Army and Navy for purposes of 
aggression. The weight of the Register’s objections fell on our 
statement that “granting that we have command of the sea, we 
have then to consider what use we are going to make of it; can 
we gain the object of a war solely by denying the use of that 
avenue of communication to the enemy ?” 

The Register professes to be enlightened by this statement as 
to the real intentions of military men in their statement of the 
necessity for both military and naval preparedness. Only aggres- 
sive purposes could in its opinion justify both forms of prepara- 
tion. 

The error in the point of view of the Register lies in constru- 
ing our statement as unconditional, whereas it was limited by the 
very important qualification “granting that we have command of 
the sea.” The contrary supposition is of course “granting that 
we have not command of the sea,” a condition which we dis- 
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cussed in the editorials from which the Register deduces its dis- 
covery as to the real intentions of military men. 

What circumstances justify us in “granting that we have com- 
mand of the sea?” Does mere numerical superiority insure that 
power to us? History is replete with instances where this did 
not prove true. Naval superiority passed from Holland to Eng- 
land without material change in their relative strength. The loss 
of the Spanish Armada terminated the naval superiority of Spain. 
Russia was reckoned in naval annals as superior in naval power 
to the Japanese and yet underwent a decisive naval defeat at the 
hands of her opponent. 

Naval superiority rests upon many factors besides numerical 
superiority. Unproven superiority in types of vessels or guns 
may unexpectedly turn the tide of victory to the side of the sup- 
posedly weaker nation. The naval control of Virginian waters 
passed from the hands of the South in one day upon the 
appearance of the Monitor. On that day, the fleets of every 
great power of Europe became obsolete. It is a known 
fact that the efficiency of naval craft has a life of not more than 
twenty years. At any given moment, whose fleet must be reck- 
oned in the antiquated class? Only the issue of battle can tell. 
A ship is a floating fortress. Who can predict when an instru- 
ment of destruction like the huge howitzers that shattered the 
Belgian forts, may unexpectedly make its appearance in a naval 
engagement? Who has gauged the extent of the possibilities 
of underwater and aerial warfare? There is today great diversity 
of opinion among naval experts as to the relative value of speed 
and armor protection as well as to the size of vessels. As the 
issue of a naval battle may depend upon maneuvering power 
(which is in turn dependent upon speed) as weil as upon armor 
protection and gun power, who can predict which of these two 
opposing factors will determine the result of an engagement? 

By reason of the uncertainty of the issue of a naval combat, 
naval superiority is too fragile to serve as the sole basis of a 
system of national defense. The completeness with which the 
naval defense of a country disappears as the result of an unfavor- 
able turn of a naval combat places the defeated nation without ade- 
quate land forces completely at the mercy of its adversary. This is 
not generally true of land engagements. After a defeat on land, it is 
generally possible to retire to a more favorable position and 
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reorganize a defeated army. If the same conditions prevailed in 
land battles as in naval engagements, the French army would 
never have been able to retrieve itself at the Battle of the Marne, 
and the German army could never have made a stand along the 
line of the Aisne. If the same conditions held in the recent battles 
in Poland as prevailed in the naval engagements at the Straits of 
Tsushima or the Falkland Islands, Russia would long since have 
been completely eliminated as a factor in the present European 
conflict. 

For these reasons, while believing thoroughly in the importance 
of the command of the sea, we have held that an army is not less 
necessary than a navy for the defense of a nation. 

The present naval superiority of Great Britain is often cited as 
an instance of the decisive influence of naval strength on the 
command of the sea. There are, however, some peculiar facts 
not connected with naval strength that have an important bearing 
on the present European naval situation. 

There are many who believe that England’s command of the 
sea by no means rests completely upon her superior naval 
strength. It has been pointed out that her geographic position 
with reference to Continental Europe probably has as much effect 
on her command of the sea as her naval strength. All traffic 
with Germany must pass either through the Straits of Dover or 
past the Shetland Islands, both of which are in England’s pos- 
session. Even if it be supposed that the strength of the two navies 
were equal while the geographic position remained the same, it 
would be difficult to see how the German strength could great!y 
affect traffic coming by way of the Atlantic. For if the German 
fleet were to be used to keep the sea open to German commerce, it 
would have to pass to the westward of England and cruise in 
waters where it could protect German shipping. Without a land 
base on the Atlantic, this would be a difficult if not an impossible 
operation, as the fleet would be unable to maintain and supply 
itself without returning to its own home ports. In returning to 
its bases on the mainland, it would have to proceed as a unit, as 
division would expose it to being beaten in detail. In both going 
and returning, it would have to steam past British bases from 
which it would be subject to attack by British submarines. There 
can hardly be said to have been any test of the fighting efficiency 
of the two fleets. Indeed it appears that for the most part, the 
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larger vessels have remained under the protection of the guns and 
mines of fortified harbors. 

The repeated efforts of the German army to gain possession of 
Calais in the early part of the war are largely explained by the 
necessity that was felt for acquiring an outlet west of the Straits 
of Dover that would put the fleet more nearly on a footing of 
equality as regards position with its adversary. 

This situation shows the importance of naval bases and the 
necessity for their security. The safety of naval bases may be 
largely insured by the protection of the fleet as long as the fleet 
is in their immediate vicinity, as is now the case with the bases in 
the British Isles. But if the fleet is compelled for any reason to 
depart for a distant theatre of operations, its bases must be 
secured by sufficient land force to prevent their seizure in the 
absence of the fleet. In our own case if our fleet is concentrated 
on the Atlantic, our Pacific bases in the Philippines and Hawaii 
as well as the Panama Canal Zone must be held by adequate land 
forces pending the arrival of the fleet. Without these bases, ex- 
tensive operations by the fleet in Pacific waters would be im- 
possible. 

But cannot these bases be secured by maintaining in the Pacific 
a fleet equal in size to that of any other nation in those waters 
while pursuing the same policy in the Atlantic and dispensing 
with the protection of land forces? This is a solution which is 
frequently suggested. Aside from the effectiveness of this plan, 
the economic factor must be considered in this connection. The 
cost of a single dreadnaught is equal to that of an infantry divi- 
sion. From three to four infantry divisions are sufficient to insure 
the protection of our Pacific bases and the Canal Zone. At a 
cost, therefore, equal to that of three or four dreadnaughts the 
entire strength of the Atlantic fleet may be made available for 
operations on the Pacific by maintaining sufficient land forces on 
our naval bases to insure their protection pending the arrival of 
the fleet. The cost of maintaining a separate fleet in the Pacific 
would be from ten to twenty times as great. 

We have felt it necessary to make the foregoing rather lengthy 
statement in order to bring out the necessity of both an army and 
a fleet for purely defensive purposes. But there is an offensive as 
well as a defensive side to military operations, and even in a war 
undertaken in resistance to aggression, offensive operations are 
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necessary to success. A boxer who contented himself merely with 
parrying the blows of his adversary would stand scant chances of 
winning his fight, and an army that stands on the constant defen- 
sive can never hope to win. And as a matter of fact, we have 
attempted offensive operations in every war we have undertaken. 
In the Revolution and the War of 1812, we invaded Canada; in 
1846 we invaded Mexico; in the Civil War we invaded the seced- 
ing States; and finally in the Spanish-American War, we invaded 
both Cuba and the Philippines. 

For these reasons, we can without any arriére pensée of aggres- 
sion justify our statement that preparation for offensive opera- 
tions are necessary to success even in a war which is waged for 
purely defensive purposes—the only kind of war which we expect 
ever to undertake. In the language of the editorial from which 
the Des Moines Register quotes, “Granting that we have com- 
mand of the sea, we have then to consider what use we are going 
to make of it; can we gain the object of a war solely by denying 
the use of that avenue of communication to the enemy? We 
have an example in the war now in progress that the safety of a 
nation may depend on the issue of a conflict fought overseas.” 

An army and a navy are essential for both defensive and offen- 
sive purposes. To stake the entire system of national defense 
upon issue of a single naval conflict can be only characterized as 
the extreme of rashness. 

Our fleet is a great power designed to protect our commerce 
on the high seas and to insure the freedom and dignity of our 
intercourse in the society of nations. If we regard it as a wall 
behind which we can shelter ourselves in immunity from effort 
and sacrifice, we cannot ultimately escape the fate of the long 
series of nations who in the history of the past have dwelt within 
walls of fancied security which crumbled away and left them 
defenseless before the onslaughts of their more virile adversaries. 
No race of great sailors can spring from such a sentiment. It is 
almost needless to add that the same sentiment cannot create an 
efficient army. 

® 
The Coast a Line of Defense? 

In time of peace, many conceptions and practices arise that have 
never stood the test of war, but many of which on the contrary 
run counter to the teachings of all military history. 
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Among these, perhaps one of the most fallacious is that of the 
seacoast as a line of defense. We are not here referring to the 
harbor batteries which do not pretend to any sphere of action 
beyond the limited range of their guns. What we have in mind 
is the coast defense proper, that is, the opposition to a landing by 
the mobile forces at any point which the enemy may select as 1 
landing place. 

Writing on this subject, a naval authority has recently stated: 


The mobile forces of defense on shore must take their position 
to oppose the advance of the enemy. The only point the writer 
would emphasize is attack the enemy before he gets ashore. Meet 
him at the water front, for there he is most vulnerable. 


Undoubtedly this would be a glorious opportunity to inflict a 
crushing defeat which would definitely terminate the enemy’s 
attempt to effect an invasion. But it is one of the striking facts 
of history that an attempted landing has never been successfully 
opposed. This is the lesson taught by the landing of the Japanese 
at Pitzuwo in the Russo-Japanese War, near Tsingtao in the 
present war, and the landing of the allied forces on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 

But the lessons of history are only valid for the conditions 
under which they were proven true. Subsequent developments 
may completely nullify them. There must, therefore, be some- 
thing inherent in a theory that brands it as impractical to justify 
its rejection on the grounds of the teachings of history. It is 
therefore in place to inquire what lies beneath the facts of history 
if we are to consider impracticable the tenability of the seacoast 
as a line of defense. 

As a line of defense, the seacoast must fulfill the same require- 
ments as any other line. To meet an enemy on any given line, it 
must first be one that the invader cannot evade in his advance, a 
requirement which the coast line fulfills; and secondly, it must 
be so restricted in extent as to be held in such force by the 
strength available that it cannot be forced at any point, a require- 
ment which the coast line of the United States does not fulfill. A 
stretch of only 600 miles would require more than 1,000,000 men 
to hold it at a density of only one man per yard. Assume this to 
be the length of the probable hostile objective and to be thus 
occupied ; if such a line be pierced at any point by a concentrated 
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attack of the landing force of the enemy under the cover of fire 
of the enemy fleet, the entire line of defense will collapse. We 
should be confronted with a problem of concentration absolutely 
impossible of execution. The great length of our coast line and 
the limited size of any force which we are likely to maintain 
should cause us to reject any such method of attempting to hold 
the coast as a line of defense. 

But of course, the coast line would not be held in any such 
way. As in all other cases where a defensive line is held, the 
main body of our forces would be concentrated in one or more 
central positions with outlying detachments along the coast. As 
the enemy attack developed, reinforcements would be sent against 
the threatened points. 

How will an enemy proceed in an attack against a line thus 
held? We may assume first of all that he will select as tentative 
landing points certain stretches of beach that offer the greatest 
possible opportunity for the development of the covering fire of 
his naval craft and smaller boats. Through his naval superiority, 
he will have driven in our naval vessels and patrol boats which 
constitute our advanced line of observation. Back of this naval 
screen, the enemy transports will follow. 

We may be sure that the enemy will not disclose the point at 
which he proposes to effect his landing by directing all his forces 
on that one point. There will be numerous feints and possible 
alternative positions from which selection will be made according 
to subsequent developments. This was the case in the landing that 
resulted in the capture of Port Arthur and on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 

This method of procedure gives the invader the advantage of 
initiative which it is impossible for the defending forces to meet. 
The course of troops on board ship can be instantly altered with- 
out interruption in their rate of movement. Troops on land on 
the other hand must entrain, which is a time-consuming process, 
and once entrained and committed to a route, cannot change it 
except with considerable delay, and a return over the route 
traversed may be necessary. The movements of the troops on 
land are limited by the lay of railroad routes while those on 
transports can move in any desired direction. Detrainment and 
movement on land by marching result in delays which favor the 
movements of the invading forces. The landing of the Japanese 
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army at Tsing-tao is an illustration of the rapidity with which an 
invading force can disembark when thoroughly organized for 
that purpose. 

The greatest factor in favor of the invading force is the uncer- 
tainty which must exist in the defender’s mind up to the moment 
when the landing is effected. This moment will find the invading 
force concentrated opposite his landing place while the defender 
must entrain, move to a railhead, detrain, and march. The at- 
tempt to constitute the coast as a line of defense would be exactly 
parallel with a plan of a force on the defensive in the interior of 
the country to meet the enemy on the most advanced line of 
observation of his outposts. It is even more difficult than the 
latter, for in the former case, the offensive force is favored by 
vastly greater mobility. By making his final dispositions under 
the cover of the night as was done in the recent landing at the 
Dardanelles, the invader can have gained a position considerably 
to the inland by the time his opponent is ready to start from his 
initial location. 

Some data as to the time required to effect a landing of oversea 
expeditions are important in this connection. In the Crimean 
War, 60,000 men and 42 guns were landed between 7.00 a. m. 
and 6.00 p. m. of the 14th of September, 1856. In the French 
expedition to Algeria (1830), 41,000 men were disembarked in a 
period of two days. In 1830, Lord Cochrane disembarked 18,000 
men in five hours. Exact data in regard to the landing of the 
Japanese army near Tsing-tao in the present war are not avail- 
able, but reports indicate that it surpassed all previous perform- 
" ances in rapidity. 

Coast defense in the sense of a defense made at the water line 
is in the general case inexistant. The coast may be defended in 
advance of that line by the fleet ; the country is finally defended 
on some line to rear of it by the field army. Locally, defense at 
the water line may sometimes be possible as where a considerable 
body of troops is operating in a restricted area as in the case of 
the Turkish army at the Dardanelles, though even there, but 
small forces were able to oppose the actual landing. But no 
country with an extensive coast can successfully adopt the idea 
of coast defense as the basis of its defensive strategy. 
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Militia Systems 

The views expressed in an article published in this issue-of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, entitled “A Test of the Swiss Military Sys- 
tem,” are of unusual interest, emanating as they do from a corps 
commander of the Swiss military establishment. 

In drawing conclusions from a statement of this character, 
however, one must be careful to avoid extremes of opinion. Ex- 
treme views have too frequently characterized the utterances of 
many who have passed on the efficiency of militia systems in 
general and our own militia in particular. Many have gone to 
the extent of denying any value whatever to the Organized 
Militia as an instrumentality of defense while others have main- 
tained that it can be constituted an efficient first line available 
for operations either at the outbreak of war or very shortly 
thereafter. 

The whole question of the value of militia is one of degree. 
Those who deny all value to militia forces fail to consider that 
many of the processes that are necessary in raising new armies 
have already been taken in the case of militia. A framework has 
been completed upon which an organization can be built up. 
Officers and noncommissioned officers have been selected, and 
the work of arming and equipping the troops has been already 
largely accomplished at the outbreak of war. Some degree of 
instruction, not sufficient, it is true, for first-line purposes, has 
been given. All of these accomplishments necessarily represent 
a saving of time in preparing the troops to participate in opera- 
tions. The fact that troops thus prepared are not in condition to 
participate in operations in which with the limited extent of their 
training, they should not be expected to participate does not lessen 
the value of their preparation, provided that the degree of effi- 
ciency which they have attained is clearly recognized. A large 
measure of the discredit into which our militia has fallen in the 
opinion of many people as a military asset is due to the fact that 
it has been called upon for performances which it was incapable 
of rendering and which it should not be expected to render. 
Fiascos like those at Niagara, Bladensburg, and Bull Run wer: 
the inevitable results. 

The cause of the conflicting opinions in regard to the value of 
militia troops lies in the failure to recognize the distinction be- 
tween first and second line troops. History and experience are 
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very clear as to the length of time required for the training of 
troops to render service in the first line. By no stretch of imagi- 
nation can we conceive of a citizen soldiery attaining a state of 
efficiency adequate for this purpose while occupied with the task 
of earning a livelihood. On the other hand, it should be capable 
of being made available for service considerably in advance of 
any newly organized forces. Time is the basis of the distinction 
between first and second line troops. According to the report of 
the Chief, Division of Militia Affairs for the past calendar year, 
our Organized Militia will require on the average a period of 
training of at least six months before entering upon active service. 

Recognition of the distinction between first and second line 
troops will make possible a systematized scheme of peace train- 
ing which is now one of the most baffling difficulties encountered 
in the effort to make an efficient force of the Organized Militia. 
In the present status of this question, the militia is reckoned upon 
for service in the first line. The only possible way of meeting 
this situation is to attempt to give it a training adequate for first- 
line service. The attempt to do this with the time available must 
inevitably lead to a breakdown in the system of instruction. Many 
things must be attempted, and efficiency can be attained in none. 
If, on the other hand, it be clearly recognized that an additional 
period of supplementary training will be required on the out- 
break of war, the scheme of instruction can be drawn with this in 
view and can attempt to bring the troops up to a certain point in 
their training from which instruction can be continued upon 
mobilization. For instance, as regards the subject of target prac- 
tice, it could be recognized that the most we can hope to accom- 
plish with the time the great majority of citizen soldiers can 
devote to range practice is to make every militiaman a good slow- 
fire shot. This could be done without limiting the scope of the 
training of those whose available time and interest permit them to 
go further. We now attempt to teach him both slow and rapid 
fire and succeed in doing neither. The last annual report of the 
Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, shows that only 30,000 men 
or about one-third of the strength of the Organized Militia had 
received sufficient training in target practice to render them of 
any immediate value on the firing line. Similarly, it could be 
recognized that a certain degree of proficiency in other forms of : 
company training is attainable, and that degree could be estab- ; 
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lished as a requirement and the training of higher units recog- 
nized as impracticable and therefore eliminated. A progressive 
system in training would then be possible and a standard of 
judgment established. 

Reverting to the Swiss militia, which formed the beginning of 
the thread of this discussion, we must admit that it is in all 
respects vastly superior to the present or potential efficiency of 
the American militia. It is under the direction of the central 
government and consists of one homogeneous body as opposed to 
our own system which is an aggregation of the armies of forty- 
eight States each under separate control. Skill in target practice 
is a national Swiss accomplishment and must be reckoned as an 
important asset though by no means a guarantee of military effi- 
ciency. Nevertheless, the current statement that the high degree 
of efficiency of the Swiss militia preserved them from the inva- 
sion which was the fate of Belgium must be accepted with a con- 
siderable degree of reserve. It is much more probable that 
Switzerland’s immunity is due to the mountainous character of 
its terrain and the consequent obstacle to the development of a 
swift offensive, which was on the other hand greatly favored by 
open and unobstructed flats of Flanders. The slow course which 
the invasion of France took in the region of the Vosges moun- 
tains abutting on Switzerland as compared with the rapid ad- 
vance on the northern end of the line is sufficient demonstration 
of the probable correctness of this contention. The Swiss militia 
system has been called upon to stand no test during the present 
war. During the long period of mobilization for the protection 
of the national neutrality, it has doubtless reached a standard 
never heretofore attained. 

The Swiss system is by no means to be taken as proof that the 
distinction between first and second line troops may be safely 
disregarded. On the contrary, the article which appears in this 
issue on that subject seems to establish the fact that the same 
distinction between the different classes of troops prevails in that 
case as in all others. 

The recognition of the distinction between first and second line 
troops is a primary fact in any military system which is vital to 
its efficiency. No efficient system can be built up as long as this 
fact is ignored. 
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A Proper Military Policy.’ 
War College Division. 


EMORANDUM for the Chief of Staff: 
Subject: Military policy. 


1. Memorandums from your office, dated March 11 
and March 17, 1915, directed the War College Division to make 
a complete and exhaustive study of a proper military policy for 
the United States, and to prepare a clearly and succinctly expressed 
statement of the policy, basing it, in a general way, upon the 
“Report on the Organization of the Land Forces of the United 
States, 1912,” “eliminating everything that is not necessary for 
the easy and quick comprehension of the military policy, and 
adding anything which may be necessary to afford such compre- 
hension.” 

2. The following extract from the memorandum of March 17. 
1915, gives the subjects which the “statement”’ was to cover, viz: 


The substance of this policy will, therefore, be a clearly and suc- 
cinctly expressed statement, with the reasons therefor, of the 
recommended strength and organization of— 

I. (a) The Regular Army; 

(b) The Organized Militia. 


This should be followed by— 


II. A careful study of the question of a reserve for both the Reg- 
ular Army and the Organized Militia and, if possible to agree upon 
it, a plan for the formation of such reserves. 

III. The Volunteers: Their organization and relation to the Reg- 
ular Army and the Organized Militia. 

IV. Reserve material and supplies which should be available and 
which cannot be promptly obtained if delayed till the outbreak of 
war. 

The Secretary of War is of the opinion that a statement which 
shall contain everything that is pertinent to the foregoing subject 
will inform Congress of all the essential things that the best judg- 
ment of the War Department thinks it is justified in asking Con- 
gress to provide in peace and to be prepared to provide in war. 


1“A statement of a proper military policy for the United States.” Pre- 
pared by the War College Division, General Staff Corps, in compliance with 
instructions of the Secretary of War, March, 1915. Submitted September 
11, 1915 
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These things, being such as commend themselves to the general 
military intelligence (if they do not so commend themselves there 
can be no policy such as is now aimed at), may be assumed to be 
those that will be asked for by succeeding administrations of the 
War Department—at least, they will indicate the general line of 
development to be pursued. Such a statement will constitute 
what he has in mind as a comprehensive Military Policy. 

There are many other things that will from time to time be asked 
of Congress or, when authority exists for it, that will be done 
without asking legislation. Such things may be requests for appro- 
priations to build new posts in view of the abandoning of others; 
the concentration of the Army in a smaller number of posts in 
definite areas of the country; projects for promotion, retirement, 
etc.; plans for training the Army and the militia, etc., etc., etc. 

Such things have no part in the statement of a general Military 
Policy which the Secretary of War now desires to have prepared, 
and, in order to save time and labor and to concentrate attention 
upon that which is essential, he desires any such extraneous matter 
to be eliminated from the study which he has directed. 


3. Following these lines the accompanying “Statement of a 
Proper Military Policy for the United States” was prepared. 

4. It is proposed to supplement this paper later with memoirs on 
such subjects as require more detailed discussion than would be 
appropriate to this paper. 

M. M. Macoms, 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College Division. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The Military Problem Confronting the United States. 


1. The evolution of national military policies.—National policies 
are evolved and are expanded as the Nation grows. They reflect 
the national sense of responsibility and also the national ambi- 
tions. They constitute the doctrine underlying acts of states- 
manship and diplomacy. A nation’s military policy is the national 
doctrine of self-preservation. The world is never without virile, 
capable, and progressive nations, the circumstances of whose 
development have imbued them with the belief that their vital 
interests demand an active aggressive policy. They are forced 
to resort to universal service in the effort to fulfill, at any cost, 
what they conceive to be their destiny. In the United States the 
development of the Nation has proceeded under an environment 
so favorable that there is no well-defined public opinion in regard 
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to what constitutes an adequate military policy. Heretofore 
isolation, combined with the necessity of preserving the balance 
of power, has been a sufficient guaranty against strong hostile 
expeditions from Europe or Asia. The safeguard of isolation 
no longer exists. The oceans, once barriers, are now easy avenues 
of approach by reason of the number, speed, and carrying capacity 
of ocean-going vessels. The increasing radii of action of the 
submarine, the aeroplane, and wireless telegraphy all supplement 
ocean transport in placing both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
within the sphere of hostile activities of oversea nations. 

The great mass of the public does not yet realize the effect of 
these changed conditions upon our scheme of defense. 

Another thing that militates against the evolution of a sound 
military policy for our country is the erroneous conclusion drawn 
by the people from our past experiences in war. In developing 
such a policy victory is often a less trustworthy guide than defeat. 
We have been plunged into many wars and have ultimately 
emerged successfully from each of them. The general public 
points to these experiences as an indication that our military 
policy has been and still continues to be sound. That this is 
not really the belief of those in authority is shown by the fact 
that each war of importance has been followed by an official 
investigation of our military system and the policy under which 
it operated. The reports of these investigations give a startling 
picture of faulty leadership, needless waste of lives and property, 
costly overhead charges augmented by payment of bounties to 
keep up voluntary enlistments, undue prolongations of all these 
wars, and finally reckless expenditure of public funds for con- 
tinuing pensions. These documents supply convincing proofs 
that all such shortcomings have been due entirely to a lack of 
adequate preparation for war in time of peace. But we have 
not yet learned our lesson. It has never been driven home by 
the bitterness of defeat. We have never known a Jena or a Sedan. 
At no stage of our national life have we been brought face to face 
with the armed strength of a great world power free to land 
sufficient forces to gain a foothold at any desired portion of our 
coasts. That we have to some extent felt this danger is evidenced 
by our efforts to provide a navy as a first line of defense and to 
supplement it with the necessary harbor fortifications; but we have 
not yet realized that our ultimate safeguard is an adequate and 
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well-organized mobile land force. Experience in war has shown 
the need of these three elements but the public has not yet de- 
manded that they be perfected, coordinated, and combined in one 
harmonious system of national defense. Not until this has been 
accomplished will a proper military policy for the United States be 
adopted. 

2. Our abiding national policies —The majority of our people 
have always believed in asserting their own rights and in respecting 
those of others. They desire that the cause of right should prevail 
and that lawlessness should be crushed out. To live up to these 
high ideals imposes upon us new duties as a world power; duties 
that require something more positive than a policy of mere 
passive defense. In addition, there are two underlying and 
abiding national policies whose maintenance we must consider as 
necessary to our nationa’ life. These are the “ Monroe doctrine” 
and the policy of avoiding “entangling alliances.” They are 
distinctive and affect our international relations in a definite 
manner. In addition, policies may develop in the future as a 
result of international relations with respect to trade conditions. 

A general consideration of our responsibilities as a nation and 
of our geographical position indicates that the maintenance of 
our abiding policies and interests at home and abroad involves 
problems of defense measures both on land and on sea. The 
solution of the general problem of national defense must be sought 
in the provision of adequate land and sea forces and a considera- 
tion of their coordinate relationship. 

3. Coordinate relationship of Army and Navy.—Upon the Navy 
devolves the solution of the problem of securing and maintaining 
control of the sea. To accomplish this it must be free to take the 
offensive promptly—that is, to seek out and defeat the enemy 
fleet. The use of any part of the high-sea fleet for local defense 
defeats the chief object of the Navy and is a misuse of naval 
power. A fleet defeated at sea and undefended by an adequate 
army is powerless either to prevent invasion or even its own 
ultimate destruction by combined hostile land and naval forces. 
In illustration compare the cases of the Spanish fleet at Santiago 
and the Russian fleet at Port Arthur with the present example 
of the German, Austrian, and Turkish fleets under the protection 
of land forces. 

Upon the Army devolves the task of gaining and maintaining 
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on shore the ascendency over hostile land and naval operations. 
To accomplish this it must be able to seek out promptly and to 
defeat, capture, or destroy the invader wherever he may attempt 
either to secure a footing upon our territory or to enter the waters 
of our harbors with the objective of threatening the destruction of 
the seaport or of a fleet driven to seek refuge or repair therein. 

The problems involved in operations against hostile land forces 
are complex and include only as an incident the protection of 
harbor defenses on the land side. The problems of harbor defense 
against attack from the sea are simple and passive in their nature. 

4. Coordinate relationship of statesman and soldier—In our 
country public opinion estimates the situation, statecraft shapes 
the policy, while the duty of executing it devolves upon the 
military and naval departments. 

Such a doctrine is sound in direct proportion to its success in 
producing a military system capable of developing fighting power 
sufficient to meet any given national emergency, at the proper 
time, supported by all the resources, technical and economic, 
of the country, in a word—preparedness. All the other world 
powers of today have realized the necessity of maintaining highly 
trained and organized military and naval forces in time of peace, 
and all, or nearly all, are allied in powerful coalitions. 

Without superiority on the sea or an adequate land force there 
is nothing to prevent any hostile power or coalition of powers from 
landing on our shores such part of its trained and disciplined troops 
as its available transports can carry. The time required is 
limited only by the average speed of its vessels and the delay 
necessarily consumed in embarking and disembarking. 

In order that the American people can intelligently decide on a 
doctrine of preparedness which shall constitute the military policy 
of the United States, and that Congress and the Executive may 
be able to carry out their decision, information concerning the 
military strength of other great nations and shipping available 
for transport purposes must be clearly set forth. 

The work of the statesman and of the soldier and sailor are there- 
fore coordinate; where the first leaves off the others take hold. 

5. Preparedness of the world powers for oversea expeditions.— 
Control of the sea having been once gained by our adversary or 
adversaries, there is nothing to prevent them from dispatching an 
oversea expedition against us. In order to form an idea of the 
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mobile force we should have ready to resist it an estimate must 
first be made of the approximate number of troops that other 
nations might reasonably be expected to transport and of the time 
required to land them on our coasts. 

The number of thoroughly trained and organized troops an 
enemy can bring in the first and succeeding expeditions under 
such an assumption is a function of— 

(a) The size of the enemy’s army, and 

(b) The number, size, and speed of the vessels of the enemy’s 
merchant marine that can be used as transports. 

Should our enemy be a nation in arms—that is, one in which 
all or nearly all of the male inhabitants of suitable physique are 
given a minimum of two years’ training with the colors in time 
of peace (and this is true of all world powers except ourselves and 
England), it is evident that the size of the first expedition and 
succeeding expeditions would be limited only by the number of 
vessels in the transport fleets. It also follows that as the capacity 
and number of steamers in the merchant marine of any nation or 
group of nations increase in the future, the number of trained 
soldiers which such nation could send in such expedition will 
also increase, and our trained forces should be correspondingly 
augmented. 

What the conditions were in August, 1914, is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which may be regarded as a reasonable estimate. 
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Preparedness of the Great Powers for Oversea Expeditions. 
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1240, 500 territorials. 

2 Japanese field regulations indicate the intention to use steamers of 1,000 tons; for this 
reason and because of the large amount of steamers between 10 and 12 knots speed, all "Japanese 
steamers over 10 knots speed and a thousand tons gross have been consid 

Fifty per cent has been assumed as the figure representing the amount of shipping in or 
within call of home ports at outbreak of war. 

Note.—The allowance prescribed in our Field Service Regulations , 3 tons-per man and 
8 tons per animal for ships over 5,000 tons and 4 tons per man and 10 tons per animal for 
vessels under 5,000 tons has been used i in estimating the - of ships, except where the 
regulations of any country prescribe a different allowance. ese allowances include rations, 
water, forage, etc., for the voyage and a margin for three months’ reserve su) pplies. The 
tonnage allowance covers men, animals, and all accessories and is sufficient to provide for 
vehicles (including guns). 

Fighting power is the result of organization, training, and equipment backed by the resources 
of the country. Available shipping is a matter of commercial statistics. 

The quality, organization, and efficiency of these troops, except 
those of Japan, which demonstrated their excellence in the Russo- 
Japanese War, are now undergoing a supreme test of military 
strength on land and sea. In addition, where certain nations 
have transported troops by sea their capabilities in this respect 
have to some extent been shown. This test by the ordeal of battle 
is visibly demonstrating their organization, their fighting power, 
and the rate at which each is capable of developing and main- 
taining its military strength. 

This evidence, produced under conditions of actual warfare, 
presents an example of the resultant efficiency of any nation that 
has developed a sound military policy; the soundest policy being 
the one which insures a successful termination of the war in the 


shortest time. 
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6. Statement of the military problem.—From what has been stated, 
we are forced to the conclusion that we must be prepared to 
resist a combined land and sea operation of formidable strength. 
Our principal coast cities and important harbors have already 
been protected by harbor defenses which, by passive method 
alone, can deny to an enemy the use of these localities as bases for 
such expeditions. 

The enemy being unable to gain a foothold in any of these 
fortified areas by direct naval attack will therefore be forced to 
find some suitable place on the coast from which land operations 
can be conducted both against the important coast cities and the 
rich commercial centers in the interior. Long stretches of coast 
line between the fortified places lie open to the enemy. The only 
reasonable way in which these localities can be defended is by 
providing a mobile land force of sufficient strength, so located 
that it may be thrown in at threatened points at the proper time. 

It has just been shown what the strength of these expeditions 
might be, as well as the time required for any one of them to 
develop its whole effective force. Hence it can be seen, when we 
take into consideration the possible two months’ delay provided 
by the Navy, that our system should be able to furnish 500,000 
trained and organized mobile troops at the outbreak of the war 
and to have at least 500,000 more available within ninety days 
thereafter. Here, however, it must be pointed out that two 
expeditions alone will provide a force large enough to cope with 
our 1,000,000 mobile troops, and consequently we must at the 
outbreak of hostilities provide the system to raise and train, in 
addition, at least 500,000 troops to replace the losses and wastage 
in personnel incident to war. To provide this organized land 
force is the military problem before us for solution. 


I. THE REGULAR ARMY. 
General Functions of the Regular A:...y. 


7. In the endeavor to reach a just conclusion as to the strength 
and organization of a Regular Army, adequate to play its part in 
our national defense, it must not be forgotten that this defense is 
ajoint problem requiring for its correct solution the united efforts 
of both ‘Army and Navy, and that the ultimate strength of the 
greater war army is dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
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part to be played by the fleet. It is therefore assumed in this 
discussion that the Navy is preparing to place and maintain in 
the Pacific, when the occasion requires, a force superior to that of 
any oriental nation, and, in the Atlantic, one second only to that 
of the greatest European naval power. 

The Regular Army is the peace nucleus of the greater war army 
of the Nation. Its strength and organization should be determined 
not only by its relation to the larger force but by its own peace 
and war functions. It must be prepared at all times to meet 
sudden and special emergencies, which cannot be met by the army 
of citizen soldiers. Its units must be the models for the organiza- 
tion and training of those of the great war army. 

Some of the functions of the Regular Army are: 

(a) To furnish the entire strength of our garrisons outside of 
the United States proper both in peace and war. 

(b) To garrison our harbor defenses within the United States 
proper in time of peace. 

(c) To furnish detachments of mobile forces in time of peace 
sufficient for the protection of these harbor defenses and naval 
bases against naval raids which, under modern conditions, may 
precede a declaration of war. 

(d) To furnish sufficient mobile forces to protect our principal 
cities by preventing the landing of hostile expeditions for their 
capture in the intervals between our fortified harbors or near 
such cities. 

(e) Tosupply a mobile reserve to reenforce our garrisons outside 
of the United States proper during periods of insurrection and 
disorder. 

(f) To furnish expeditionary forces for minor wars resulting 
from the occupation of foreign territory where treaty rights or fun- 
damental national policies may have been threatened. 

(g) To prepare in advance its existing administrative and supply 
departments for the equipment, transportation, and supply of 
the great war army of the Nation. 

(h) To assist in the training of organizations of citizen soldiers. 

8. Concerning the strength and organization of the Regular 
Army, the following points are to be considered: 

(a) At the outbreak of war the Regular Army at home should 
be strong enough, with the addition of organized and trained 
citizen soldiers, to form the first line of defense in order to give 
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sufficient time to permit the mobilization and concentration of 
our greater war army, and to seize opportunities for such immediate 
initial operations as may be undertaken before the mobilization 
of the army of citizen soldiers can be completed. 

(b) It should be so organized and located that it can be eco- 
nomically and efficiently trained, quickly and easily mobilized and 
concentrated, and readily used as a model in the education and 
training of the citizen forces. 


Mobile and Coast Artillery Troops and Their Functions. 


9. Experience has shown that our regular land forces and 
others modelled upon them, must consist of two distinct classes, 
ie 

(a) Mobile troops. 

(b) Coast Artillery troops. 

These two groups have their own special functions for which 
they are trained and equipped and from which they should not 
be diverted except in some emergency. 

The function of the Coast Artillery is to man our harbor defenses 
designed to protect important seaports from direct naval attacks 
and raids from the sea. The armament and accessories of these 
forts are intended to be so complete and powerful as not only to 
prevent hostile landings at all places within range of the guns, 
but also to cover all navigable waters in the vicinity of great 
seacoast cities so thoroughly as to leave no dead spaces from 
which enemy ships, either at anchor or during a run-by, could 
bring them under bombardment. While these harbor forts are 
important elements in our scheme of defense, they are, neverthe- 
less, powerless to prevent invasion at points outside the range of 
their guns. The total length of our coast line is enormous, and 
the stretches covered by harbor defenses are and must remain 
very small compared with the unprotected intervals that lie 
between them. If we should lose command of the sea an invader 
would simply land in one of these intervals. It therefore follows 
that the ultimate defense of our coasts depends upon defeating 
a mobile army of invasion, and this can be done only by having 
mobile forces prepared to operate in any possible theater of war. 
At this stage of hostilities the problem becomes one of cooperation 
between coast artillery and mobile troops, but there can be no 
fixed relation in the strength of these two classes of land forces. 
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The necessary strength of coast artillery troops depends upon 
the number and character of harbor defenses established; that 
of mobile troops upon the nature ‘and extent of the defensive and 
offensive operations for which the Nation decides to be prepared. 


Relation Between Home and Oversea Garrisons. 


10. The most rational method of determining the proper 
strength and organization of the Regular Army is based upon the 
fact that this force is and must be divided into two distinct parts— 
one for oversea service; the other for home service. Each of 
these parts must have its proper quota, both of mobile and coast 
artillery troops. 

The troops on oversea service consist of the detachments 
required to meet the special military problems of the Philippines, 
Oahu, Panama, Alaska, Guantanamo, and Porto Rico. Each 
of these detachments has a distinct tactical and strategic mission, 
and is to operate within a restricted terrain. All of them are 
limited to oversea communication with the home country, and 
all of them may therefore be isolated for considerable periods, 
especially in the critical first stages of war. It is obvious that 
under these circumstances these detachments should be prepared 
to meet all military emergencies until reenforcements from the 
United States can reasonably be expected. They must, therefore, 
be maintained at all times at full statutory strength, and must, 
in addition, be organized with the view to being self-supporting, 
preferably during the continuance of war, or at least until the 
Navy has accomplished its primary mission of securing the 
command of the sea. 

The force at home is on an entirely different basis. It may or 
may not be given an adequate strength in time of peace, but it 
is supported by all of the resources of the Nation. It may be 
increased at the pleasure of Congress, and it may be reenforced 
by considerable forces of citizen soldiery. It follows from these 
considerations that the military establishment of the United 
States in time of peace should first provide effective and sufficient 
garrisons for the political and strategic outposts of the United 
States, and that the residue at home should be organized with 
the view to ultimate expansion into such war forces as national 
interests may require. 
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General Requirements of Oversea Service. 


11. The Philippines.—A decision to defend the Philippines 
against a foreign enemy is a matter of national and not of military 
policy. But in studying the military requirements of such defense 
it must be remembered that, under conditions of modern warfare, 
unless our Navy has undisputed control of the sea, we can not 
reenforce the peace garrison after a declaration of war or while 
war is imminent. 

12. Oahu.—The maintenance of the naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, is an essential factor in the military problem of holding the 
Hawaiian Islands. These islands constitute a vital element in 
the defense of the Pacific coast and in securing to ourselves the 
full value of the Panama Canal as a strategic highway between 
the two oceans. 

The problem of holding the Hawaiian Islands can be solved 
by making Oahu, and therefore Pearl Harbor, secure against 
all comers. A satisfactory solution requires the joint action of 
the Army and Navy. Pearl Harbor and Honolulu are alrcady 
protected from direct naval attack by fortifications now nearing 
completion. These, while deemed adequate to meet the condi- 
tions existing when they were designed, must now be strengthened 
to meet the recent increase in power of guns afloat; but no matter 
how complete these harbor fortifications on the southern coast of 
Oahu may be, they are unable to prevent attacks either on the 
remaining hundred miles of coast lying beyond the range of their 
guns or on the other islands of the group. Consequently there 
should be in addition a force of modern submarines and destroyers 
forming part of the permanent naval equipment of Pearl Harbor 
with sufficient radius of action to keep the Hawaiian waters 
thoroughly patrolled throughout their whole extent and to make 
them dangerous for enemy vessels. Should this force be worsted 
in combat and withdrawn before the arrival of our high-sea fleet, 
the complete control of the local waters might pass temporarily 
to the enemy, so that the ultimate security of both Honolulu, 
the naval base of Pearl Harbor, and indeed of the whole group, 
depends upon including in the Oahu garrison enough mobile 
troops to defeat any enemy that may land anywhere on the island. 
It is clear that perfect coordination between the Army and Navy 
at this station is absolutely essential to success in holding this 
key to the Pacific. Unless we provide such dual defense of the 
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Hawaiian Islands we can not be sure of retaining control even 
of that part of the Pacific lying within the sphere of defense of 
our western coast. By making such provision the high-sea fleet 
is left free to seek out the enemy fleet in Pacific waters. 

13. Panama.—The Panama Canal is a very important strategic 
position which it is our duty tohold. By our control of this highway 
between the two oceans the effectiveness of our fleet and our general 
military power is enormously increased. It is therefore obvious that 
the unquestioned security of the canal is for us a vital military need. 
The permanent garrison should be strong enough to guard the locks, 
spillways, and other important works and to prevent a naval attack 
which, under modern conditions, may even precede a declaration of 
war. We should, therefore, be able, even in peace, to man the sea- 
coast guns and mine defense that cover the approach to the canal, 
and we must have enough mobile troops to defeat raids. A modern 
fleet might land a small raiding party of several thousand bluejackets 
at any one or more of a number of places, and such a force landing 
out of range of the seacoast guns could, if unopposed, penetrate to 
some vulnerable part of the canal within a few hours. The permanent 
garrison, should therefore, include a mobile force strong enough to 
anticipate and defeat naval raids at the beginning of hostilities and 
to protect the canal against more serious land operations liable to be 
undertaken later. If the enemy is operating on one ocean only, it 
might be possible to send reenforcements from the United States, but 
to count on such relief would be running too great chances. By au- 
thority of the Republic of Panama, this garrison is given facilities 
in time of peace to operate beyond the Canal Zone in order that the 
troops may be properly trained for their special mission and made 
familiar with the terrain over which they may be called upon to 
operate in defending the canal. 

14. Guantanamo.—The policy of the United States contemplates 
the establishment of a naval base at Guantanamo. Garrisons of coast 
artillery and mobile troops are necessary for its defense and should 
be assigned to station there at the proper time. 

15. Alaska.—The garrison of Alaska should be large enough to 
support the authority of the United States, and, in time of war, to 
maintain our sovereignty over a small selected area of the Territory. 
As work on the Alaskan Railroad progresses, the military needs of 
Alaska will increase. 

16. Porto Rico is to be classified with the Philippines and Guam. 
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Unlike Alaska and Hawaii, these island possessions have not been 
organized as territories; nevertheless, they all belong to the United 
States and must be protected. 


General Requirements of Home Service 

17. General distribution of coast artillery troops in fortified areas.— 
It has already been shown where we should have garrisons for oversea 
service and why. It now remains to show how we should distri- 
bute our regular troops for service at home. Coast artillery stations 
should correspond to the fortified areas on the seacoast, and these 
are indicated by the position of the harbor defenses, which ate at 
present 4ocated as follows: 


Portland, Me. The Potomac New Orleans 
Portsmouth, N. H. Chesapeake Bay. Galveston. 
Boston. Cape Fear. San Diego 
New Bedford. Charleston. Los Angeles 
Narragansett Bay. Savannah. San Francisco 
Long Island Sound Tampa. Puget Sound 
New York. Key West The Columbia. 
The Delaware Pensacola 

Baltimore. Mobile. 


18. General distribution of mobile troops in strategic areas.—As 
previously explained, the influence of harbor defenses is limited to 
the areas within the range of their guns. To provide harbor defenses 
without mobile forces necessary to cover the unprotected intervals 
that lie between them would be comparable with attempting to make 
a house burglar proof by barring the doors and leaving the windows 
open. There is not a case in history where seacoast fortifications, 
efficiently manned, have been captured by direct attack from the sea. 
In all cases of capture mobile land forces have been employed for the 
purpose, and an enemy that hopes for success must undertake landing 
operations against us. We must therefore decide upon a rational 
distribution of our mobile forces to meet this contingency. 

19. Puget Sound area.—Western Washington is bordered on the 
east by the steep and rugged Cascade Mountains, on the south by 
the Columbia River, and on the north by Juan de Fuca Strait and 
Canada. This corner of the United States is completely cut off from 
the rest of the country by great natural obstacles and presents an 
extensive front for attack by sea. While the maps show some twenty 
passes across the Cascade Mountains, communication with the east 
is almost entirely by three railroads, all crossing at points less than 
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50 miles apart and having tunnels or other vulnerable structures. 
The only practicable wagon road is effectually closed to traffic for 
between four and five months each year by heavy snows. Communi- 
cation with the south is by one line of railroad, crossing the Columbia 
River by bridge at Vancouver. Communication between this sec- 
tion and the east and south is thus largely dependent upon a number 
of structures readily destroyed by high explosives, and impossible of 
restoration to traffic within a definite time. The two railroads along 
the Columbia River, at the point where it breaks through the moun- 
tains, could be easily wrecked so as to require considerable time to 
repair, and the gorge could be held by a small force against a large 
one coming from the east. If an enemy succeeds in entering western 
Washington and in seizing and destroying the important bridges and 
tunnels, he would be so securely established as to render it extremely 
difficult to dislodge him. In this rich region an invader could main- 
tain himself indefinitely. The harbor defenses maintained in this 
region are reasonably strong. Ordinary precaution demands that a 
mobile force of reasonable strength be also maintained in this region. 

20. California area.—There are five transcontinental lines of rail- 
way entering California. The Western Pacific and Southern Pacific 
by the passes through the Sierras northeast of Sacramento; the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake via Daggetts Pass northeast of Los Angeles; and the 
Southern Pacific via the Salton Sea and Gorgonia Pass southeast of 
Los Angeles. There are no other passes through the Sierras that 
have been considered practicable. There is no railroad running south 
nto Lower California. Only one railroad, the Southern Pacific, 
runs north into Oregon. As in the Puget Sound region, communi- 
cation with the East is largely dependent upon structures readily de- 
stroyed by explosives and impossible of restoration to traffic within a 
definite time; California and the greater centers of population are 
separated by wide expanses of sparsely settled country. To transport 
promptly large bodies of troops into California would be difficult if 
not impossible in face of opposition at the passes. The invader 
would have a most fertile region at his back, while the reverse would 
be the situation with us. 

The harbor defenses maintained in this region are reasonably 
strong, but they are of little use unless supported by a reasonably 
strong mobile force maintained in this region. 

To rely, for defense, during the first stages of a war upon a mobile 
force shipped in from the East is to invite disaster. 








| 
| 
t 
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21. Atlantic area.—In case of war with a first-class power on the 
Atlantic, that portion of our country lying between and including 
Maine and Virginia would undoubtedly be the primary objective of 
aninvader. While all other points along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and all points on our land frontiers would undoubtedly be in danger, 
the danger would be secondary to that of the North Atlantic States 
above named. Here, also, the harbor defenses are reasonably strong, 
and here, also, a mobile force should be kept sufficient in size to hold 
important points until the citizen soldiery can be mobilized. 

While many other regions are important, the three regions de- 
scribed—Puget Sound, California, and the North Atlantic States— 
contain the critical areas. ; 

22. Middle West area.—The center of population of the United 
States is in the middle west, and here should be located a mobile force 
for use in case of need, on either the Pacific or Atlantic coast, the 
northern or southern border. 


Necessary Strength of Mobile Troops for Oversea Service. 


23. Constant study of the problem which confronts each of our 
oversea garrisons in connection with the advance made in arms, trans- 
portation, tactics, lines of information, methods of communications, 
undersea craft, and aerial operations, has led to the conclusions that 
the strength of the oversea garrisons, herein given is the minimum 
below which they should not be allowed to fall at any time. 

The general requirements of oversea service have already been 
stated for each of the several localities concerned. It now remains 
to determine the necessary strength to meet these requirements, 
taking up each case in turn. 

24. The Philippines —If in accordance with national policy it is 
decided to keep the American flag flying in the Philippines in war as 
in peace it becomes essential to hold Manila Bay. 

25. Oahu.—Having in mind the principles governing the relations 
between home and oversea garrisons, the force maintained at all 
times in Oahu should include: 

9 regiments of Infantry (3 brigades). 
1 regiment of Cavalry. 
2 regiments of Field Artillery. 
2 battalions Engineers; 1 battalion Signal Corps; 1 aero 
squadron; 1 telegraph company. 
2 ambulance companies. 
14 companies Coast Artillery. 
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This force will total about 25,000 combatant officers and men. 

26. Panama.—The force maintained at all times in the Canal Zone 
should include: 

9 regiments of Infantry (3 brigades). 

1 regiment of Cavalry. 

1 regiment of Field Artillery (3-inch mountain howitzers). 

battalions of Engineers; 1 battalion Signal Corps; 1 aero 
squadron; 1 telegraph company. 

1 ambulance company; 1 evacuation hospital. 

21 companies Coast Artillery Corps. 

This force will total about 24,000 combatant officers and men. 

27. Guantanamo.—The policy of the United States contemplates 
the establishment of a naval base at Guantanamo. Garrisons of 
coast artillery and mobile troops are necessary for its defense and 
should be assigned to station there at the proper time. 

28. Alaska——The garrison of Alaska should be large enough to 
support the authority of the United States and, in time of war, to 
maintain our sovereignty over a small selected area of the Territory. 
As work on the Alaskan Railroad progresses the military needs of 
Alaska will increase. 

In time of peace it is believed that the Alaskan garrison should be 
one regiment of infantry (1,915 officers and men), to be increased 
later as circumstances may demand. 

29. Porto Rico—The present garrison, reorganized into a full 
regiment of three battalions, etc., is sufficient (1,915 officers and men). 

30. The following table gives a summary of the minimum garrison 
to be maintained on oversea service: 


_ Table of Garrisons for Oversea Stations. 





Regi- Regi- | Batteries Batt Battal. Aero | | | Compa 

Localities ments of | ments of | of field | Rn ¢ Sional |\Squad-| Coast 
Infantry) Cavalry | Artillery | st 8 Corps? | rons — 
| | Corps 








3 18 1% | 1% 











9 I 1 | 2 

| 9 1 12 2 1% 1 14 

Panama........- 9 1 6 2 1% 1 21 
See S iepascddieedscddsidesseubianceuhdbeasaseteans 
Porto Rico ee ER PY See Fee SETS Tees 

MS cc acieakoxncubee 29 5 36 5% | 4% 3 61 


1 Inc! tudes on one e telegraph company in each | garrison. 

2 One company mounted for Cavalry brigade. 

3 Native. 
Combatants— 
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Necessary Strength of Mobile Troops for Home Service 


31. Careful studies made at the War College, extending over a 
period of years, lead to the conclusion that the strength of theinfantry, 
cavalry, field artillery, engineers, and signal troops of the Regular 
Army maintained at home in time of peace, and the distribution of 
administrative units of these arms in the principal strategic areas, 
should be as given in the following table: 


© ombatant Troops. 











. Engi- | Bat- 
Infantry | | Cavalry _ neer | talions oom 
| regiment | regiment b wage A Je signal | *7¥ae- 
| egiment | talions corps vous 
| ' | 
Puget Sound area...........+5++ | 9 | 3 | 13% | 2% 16 1 
Ci Riceeanentsntseceseouwn 9 4 3% 2% 1% 1 
North Atlantic States. 9 4 | 3% 2% 1% 1 
BED WEIR acccccvccesscescees 9 3 31g 2% 1% 1 
DRIED, ccadvcusesseuseesouaves 6 1 % 1 1 
ETO Cee | 36 | 20 | 4s 10 «|| (7 5 


| ' 
1 Each Cavalry brigade to have 1 battalion horse artillery; 1 company mounted Engineers; 
1 company Signal Corps. 
Approximate total, 121, 000 officers and men. 





These troops should be organized in higher tactical units and dis- 
tributed in strategic areas substantially as follows: 


Puget Sound area... One division (less divisional Cavalry) and 
one Cavalry brigade (of 3 regiments). 
ere One division and one Cavalry brigade. 
North Atlantic States One division and one Cavalry brigade. 
Middle West........ One division (less divisional Cavalry) and 


Menicon bonter— one Cavalry brigade. 
West of El Paso. One Cavalry brigade. 
East of Ei Paso.. One Cavalry brigade. 


Necessary Strength of Coast Artillery Troops Required for Service 
Overseas and at Home. 

32. The strength of the Coast Artillery depends upon the number 
of guns and mine fields installed and projected, and upon the assist- 
ance to be received from Organized Militia units. An estimate pre- 
pared in the Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery’ gives the following 
strength in companies required under the supposition that all mine 
fields and all oversea guns and one-half the guns at home are manned 
from the Regular Army: 

1 This estimate can only be verified by 2 an inspection of all the harbors in 


question, for which inspection there has not been sufficient time since this 
estimate was received. 
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Companies. 

SII Sood) oiere sind + 5p wince me geeececvcesecevees 26 
RES hide ecto kia Minted Ota aw ine ea ee eA 14 
RES PO Re erage nny as RIM CER mrp EOE ALTER A tat 21 
MP INN sce cre ara ers a a 'Syewo hk erie ead we Lo lee al oe 228 
se Seah Si er dane alien 289 

etal companies (oun ANd MMIC)... 0. 26s ccc cseeces 289 
I i a 0 UE a Nl at a art 34, 413 


Total Strength of the Regular Troops Required for All Services. 


33. Combining all previous estimates of Coast Artillery and mobile 
troops required for service in oversea garrisons and at home, the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the required strength of the Regular 


| Signal 











| Field Coast . 
o42 Infantry | Cavalry | - | - Engineer | 
ocaliti ‘ 2 y - 
Loc -” regiments | regiments fn me 4 aaa battalions [battalions 
| | 
Philippines?................. 9 3 3 26 1% 1 
| 9 1 2 14 2 1 
eid cn nmawacgaae sted 9 1 1 21 2 1 
SE BD fecscccossbescsonecsesccceoaveceqssseessceces 
a Ee ie Sew ee eee eee See 
Puget Sound area.... a 9 3 | Seaae 2% 1% 
NS chink ne no's 6:69:00 9 4 Gl, See | 2% | 1% 
North Atlantic States........ 9 4 i SRS: 2% 1% 
| re 9 3 7 es 2% | 1% 
0 et eee: 6 ee Se % | 1 
RE See amar a eee  ccigmnieime 
Total required..........| « 65 25 21 239 =| 15% 10 








1 Includes aero squadrons. an 
2 Nine regiments Infantry, 2 regiments Field Artillery, 2 battalions Engineers. Filipinos 
to be added, 21,000 officers and men. 


These figures may be summarized as follows: 


Oversea: 
Mobile (combatant)................... 74, 500 
nee APC COURS. . oo. oc eee cc ecsses 7,500 
82,000 
In United States: 
Mobile (combatant). .................-. 121, 000 
Const Artiiery Corps. ......2..cccceses 27, 000 
— — 148,000 
Total: 
Mobile (combatant)................... 195, 500 


Coast Artiiery Corps... ......ccccccess 
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To this total should be added officers and men for the Sanitary, 
Quartermaster, Ordnance Department, etc., appropriate to a force of 
this strength, amounting approximately to 30,000 officers and men. 
Including Philippine scouts, 21,000, the grand total becomes 281,000. 

34. Organization.—The Tables of Organization, approved and pub- 
lished on February 25, 1914, for the information and government of 
the Regular Army and Organized Militia of the United States have 
been taken as the guide in estimating the numerical strength of the 
personnel of the various tactical and administrative units mentioned 
in thisreport. This was done as a matter of convenience and because 
the service generally is familiar with these tables, which are the latest 
official publication of the War Department on this subject. They 
conform to the Field Service Regulations and are the best that can 
be devised under the limitation of the present laws governing the 
Army, but it can not be too emphatically stated that they are for 
emergency use only and contain certain undesirable and unscientific 
features which should be corrected as soon as the necessary legislation 
can be obtained. For example, the war organization shown in the 
tables is provisional only, while the peace strength is arranged so as 
not to exceed the total enlisted strength of about 93,000 men now 
permitted by existing appropriations. 

This limitation falls heaviest upon the Infantry, whose organiza- 
tions on home service are maintained at only 43 per cent of full statu- 
tory strength, while the Cavalry organizations are maintained at 75 
per cent and those of Field Artillery at 77 per cent of such strength. 
It is generally conceded that our Infantry companies should each 
have the full statutory strength of 150 men in order to permit proper 
training of the officers in time of peace and supply efficient fighting 
strength in time of war. 

In consequence of the greatly reduced strength of these Infantry 
organizations, their efficiency is unduly decreased and overhead 
charges correspondingly increase. 

The requirements of modern war demand that a machine-gun unit, 
a supply unit, and certain mounted men be attached to each regiment, 
and that units of various strengths be assigned to brigade and division 
headquarters. None of these units is authorized by law, yet all are 
essential. Tables of Organization, 1914, represent an effort to adapt 
an archaic statutory organization to modern requirements by 
organizing the necessary additional units, provisionally. This has been 
done by detaching from statutory organizations the personnel re- 
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quired. An examination of the tables will show that more than 5 
per cent of the Infantry personnel authorized by Congress have been 
diverted from their legitimate duty as members of statutory organiz- 
ations and have been assigned to provisional units which, while nec- 
essary and essential, have only the sanction of departmental author- 
ity, and lack the efficiency which can only be given by statute. In 
the Cavalry more than 9 per cent are similarly diverted. 

Recognizing these facts, the War College Division of the General 
Staff has prepared a plan for organizing on modern lines an army 
of the strength just shown to be necessary for the national needs. 
Should this plan be approved, the organization of the Regular Army, 
the Militia, and whatever reserves are formed would proceed along 
the new lines. 


Il. THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


35. The act of Congress approved April 25, 1914, commonly 
known as the volunteer law, defines the land forces of the United 
States as “the Regular Army, the organized land militia while in 
the service of the United States, and such volunteer forces as Con- 
gress may authorize.” 

The Organized Militia, in addition to its use as a State force, is 
available for use by the Federal Government, as provided in the 
Constitution, viz, to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rection and repel invasion. 

36. Constitutional functions of the Organized Muilitia—lIts consti- 
tutional functions are the following: 

(a) A State force to preserve order within the State limits, in order 
to avoid calling upon the Regular Army or the Organized Militia of 
other States to discharge such function. 

(b) A Federal force when called forth by the President, as pre- 
scribed by Congress, for any of the three purposes authorized by the 
Constitution. 

37. Some uses of the Organized Militia as a Federal force —Having 
been called forth as militia, they may be used as follows: 

(a) As Coast Artillery supports and reserves. 

(b) To guard and protect certain bridges, canal locks, arsenals, 
depots of supplies, docks, navy yards, and other vulnerable points in 
the home territory. 

(c) To guard lines of communication within the limits of the 
United States. 
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38. Limitations.—It is stated later in this report that 12 months, 
at 150 hours per month, “is considered the minimum length of time 
of actual training considered necessary to prepare troops for war ser- 
vice.” Due to constitutional limitations, Congress has not the power 
to fix and require such an amount of training for the Organized Militia. 
No force can be considered a portion of our first line whose control 
and training is so little subject to Federal authority in peace. No 
force should be considered a portion of our first line in war unless it be 
maintained fully organized and equipped in peace at practically war 
strength. This would exclude the Organized Militia from considera- 
tion for service in the first line mainly because of the impossibility of 
giving it in peace the training required for such function. It may be 
necessary to continue Federal support of the Organized Militia in 
order that some organized force may be immediately available for 
the purposes set forth in paragraphs 3 and 4. 

39. Recommendations—In the preparation of plans for the 
national defense and for the preservation of the honor and dignity 
of the United States, the number of troops that are deemed 
necessary are largely in excess of the total Regular and Militia 
forces available in the United States. 

It is only during the existence of war, or when war is imminent, 
that any other forces may be raised under existing law. When 
Congress so authorizes the President, he may call forth volunteers. 

Section 3 of the volunteer law provides that under certain 
conditions organizations of the Organized Militia may be received 
into the Volunteer Service in advance of any other organizations 
of the same arm or class from the same State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict; and section 4 of the act of May 27, 1908, amending the 
militia law, provides that the Militia shall be called into the 
service in advance of any volunteer force that may be raised. 

It is evident that it cannot be known prior to the existence of 
the imminence of war what organizations, if any, of the Organized 
Militia will enter the volunteer service, and that no definite plans 
can be prepared providing for the use of such organizations, either 
as militia or as volunteers, until war is actually upon us. 

No legislation affecting -he Organized Militia is recommended 
beyond the repeal of all provisions of laws now in effect whereby 
militia or militia organizations may or must be received into the 
Federal service in advance of any other forces. 

This recommendation is not to be construed as advocating 
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express repeal of certain sections of existing laws relating to the 
Organized Militia, but as suggesting that any legislation hereafter 
proposed for the organization of a Federal reserve force shall 
contain the usual concluding section repealing all laws and parts 
of laws inconsistent therewith, and that such legislation be so 
framed as to render inconsistent with it the provisions of law 
just referred to. 


III. RESERVES. 


40. Reserves include: (a) Well-instructed soldiers of the Reg- 
ular Army furloughed to what is herein termed the regular reserve, 
(b) citizen soldiers, (c) reserve officers. 

41. The regular reserve-——As the United States should have a 
mobile force of 500,000 soldiers available at home at the outbreak 
of war, the Army, with the regular reserve, should amount to 
this strength. In order to develop the necessary regular reserve 
with the Army at the strength advocated in this policy, enlist- 
ments would have to be for about eight years—two with the 
colors and six in reserve. That would, in eight years, result 
in approximately the following mobile forces at home available 
at the outbreak of war: 


(1) Mobile regular troops (combatant) with the colors.. 121,000 
Se NED a occ ccbadedndeeeseessorosenes 379, 000 


During the first weeks of war in this country the military 
situation will probably be critical. At that time every fully trained 
soldier should be put in the field. To do that with the small 
military establishment herein advocated it is necessary that 
during peace the Army be kept at war strength, and that the 
regular reserve be organized and not kept back to replace losses 
expected during war. Such losses should be replaced from depot 
units. 

42. Citizen soldiers —In addition to the 500,000 fully trained 
mobile troops mentioned above, at least 500,000 more—a total 
of -1,000,000 men—should be prepared to take the field immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war and should have had sufficient 
previous military training to enable them to meet a trained 
enemy within three months. Twelve months’ intensive training 
is the minimum that will prepare troops for war service. There- 
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fore the 500,000 partly trained troops above referred to require 
nine months’ military training before war begins. Military effi- 
ciency of reserves requires that Regular Army officers be assigned 
thereto for training purposes—at least one to every 400 men— 
and that organizations and specially designated noncommissioned 
officers of the Army be utilized in instructing reserves as far as 
practicable. 

Based upon experience with Tables of Organization, 1914, the 
War College Division has recently prepared a new plan of organ- 
ization for the Army. The Regular Army and the reserves should 
be organized according to this plan. Organizations should be 
formed of men from the districts to which their respective organiza- 
tions are assigned for recruiting. For this purpose, each organiza- 
tion should be assigned to a district from which recruits most 
suitable for the service required of the organization may be 
obtained—mounted units to horse-raising districts, technical 
troops to manufacturing districts, etc. As a rule the size of 
districts should be about in proportion to population of the 
qualifications—age, etc.—required. Organizations in war should 
be kept at full strength from the depot units which they should 
have in their respective recruiting districts. 

43. Reserve officers.—Officers for staff and organizations of 
reserves, and officers for temporary appointment in the Regular 
Army as provided for in section 8 of the volunteer law (act of 
Congress approved April 25, 1914), should be selected and trained 
in time of peace. The President should be authorized to issue, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, commissions 
as reserve officers, to citizens of the United States who upon 
examination prescribed by the Secretary of War, demonstrate 
their physical, mental, moral, and professional fitness therefor, 
and who duly obligate themselves to render military service to 
the United States while their commissions are valid. Such 
commissions should be valid five years, and renewable under 
such regulations regarding examinations and qualifications as the 
Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe. 


IV. VOLUNTEERS. 


44. In addition to any forces that may be maintained and 
trained in time of peace, provision must be made for vastly 
increasing such forces in time of war. These must come from the 
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untrained body of citizens and provision for raising them is 
contained in the act of Congress approved April 25, 1914. 

45. This act meets the military needs for raising volunteer 
troops as far as concerns the enlisted personnel, except in two 
particulars, which are: First, that under the existing laws certain 
organizations of the militia, with numbers far below the full 
strength, can enter the volunteer force in advance of other similar 
volunteer organizations from the same State; and second, no 
volunteers of any arm or branch can be raised until all the militia 
of that particular arm or branch have been called into the service 
of the United States. The changes necessary to remedy these 
defects have been set forth in paragraph 39 under the subject 
of the Organized Militia. 


V. RESERVE MATERIEL. 


46. Of all the features disclosed by the war in Europe none 
stands more clearly revealed than the power to be derived from 
national economic organization behind the armed forces of a 
nation. 

47. In a war of gigantic proportions the chances of success are 
immeasurably lessened by wastage, abuse, and confusion. Steps 
should be taken looking toward a national organization of our 
economic and industrial resources as well as our resources in 
fighting men. 

48. In its report the commission appointed by the President 
to investigate the conduct of the War Department in the War 
with Spain used the following language: 

One of the lessons taught by the war is that the country should 
hereafter be in a better state of preparation for war. Testimony 
has been taken on this subject and suggestions have been made 
that large supplies of all the matériel not liable to deterioration 
should be kept on hand, to be continuously issued and renewed, 
so that in any emergency they might be available. Especially 
should this be the case with such supplies, equipment, and ordnance 
stores as are not in general use in the United States and which can 
not be rapidly obtained in open market. 

49. The lack of such articles as shoes, wagons, harness, rifles, 
saddles, medical chests, and so on, will render ineffective an army 
just as certainly as will the lack of ammunition. 

50. For the purposes of storage military supplies may be divided 
into four classes: 
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(a) Supplies that can be obtained in great quantities in the 
open market at any time. 

(b) Those that can be obtained in sufficient quantities on 
fifteen days’ notice. 

(c) Those that can be obtained on three months’ notice. 

(d) Those that cannot be obtained within three months. 

51. The War College Division of the General Staff is of the 
opinion that for purposes of defense we should maintain the 
troops enumerated in Parts I and II of this report. 

52. A fully trained force, to be effective during the critical 
period when war is imminent and during the first few weeks of a 
war, must not be hampered by lack of necessary supplies and 
equipment. For this reason, supplies of all kinds which cannot 
be obtained in the open market at any time must be kept on hand, 
in use and in store, at home and oversea, sufficient to equip without 
delay all troops whose training warrants sending them promptly 
into the field. 

53. It is probable that as soon as war becomes imminent, the 
Continental Army—500,000 mobile troops—will also be called 
out. As this partially trained force cannot be expected to take 
the field within three months’ time, it is practicable to refrain, 
after the third year, from keeping on hand or in store for it any 
articles of equipment except those necessary to complete its train- 
ing and those which cannot be procured within three months. 

54. The total number of harbor defense troops necessary is 
about 50,000. Due to conditions of service, it is believed that 
ultimately supplies of all kinds for 60,000 should be kept on 
hand. 

55. In any great war, volunteers must be called out in addition 
to the troops above enumerated. 

56. It would be unwise to have on hand at the beginning of a 
war merely the supplies sufficient to place in the field our first 
contingent of troops and to complete the training of the Conti- 
nental Army, and to be unprepared to supply to even a limited 
extent the volunteer army we should have to raise, not to mention 
replacements of arms, ammunition, clothing and equipment of 
all kinds for those already in the field; but on account of the 
great sum of money which will be necessary in entering upon a 
program for collecting and storing military supplies it is believed 
that the subject of equipment for a volunteer army and replace- 
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ments for the Regular and Continental Armies should be provided 
for by obtaining options with domestic manufacturers to furnish 
the required supplies, all of domestic manufacture, in accordance 
with tentative contracts to be made by the supply departments 
with such manufacturers in time of peace. By so doing we 
will be taking the initial steps toward organizing the industrial 
and economic resources of the country as well as its resources in 
fighting men. 

57. Referring to Part II, approximately the following troops will 
be available at the close of the successive years: 





Fully- | Partially- | 





4 Harbor- 

trained | trained 

mobile |Continental ‘Sense | Total 

troops | Army voops 
| ERP nse epee cee em ee 160,000 185,000 30,000 | 375,000 
EE Se yearn ee | 219,000 | 351,000 40,000 610,000 
eS eererreeoe 320,000 500,000 50,000 87 
Fourth year.... Sere ee ee 500,000 52,000 935,000 
i aon ai sek athe Vaaaale ses an Smee 439,000 500,000 54,000 993,000 
Sixth year...... See ert ae ee ee 489,000 | 500,000 56,000 | 1,045,000 
so. heeKddsetbesédeeeweecgeewee 534,000 500,000 58,000 1,092,000 
eee ree ee 574,000 500,000 60,000 1,134,000 








A study of these figures and of the difficulties we have experi- 
enced in the past in the matter of supplies lead to the conclusion 
that the program adopted for procuring reserve supplies should 
be such that at the close of each year we should have in use and 
in store, at home and oversea, supplies of all kinds necessary to 








| Cavalry | 
Infantry | divisions | — 
divisions | of 9 regi- | sy 
| ments | ‘a 
PR .. iccnd enteusetkewsebedoneeunacceauaemneleen 13 3 30,000 
Gs dace dnedanswn 6d okiee eek whe kha aeeeene } 22 5 | 40,000 
TS hn: knelwciened dtimtbhumastinenaslninetu sian 32 6 | 50, 
Ee Se aa eee 34 7 52,000 
ia in iin eka baal cd akaa ateepacdin bce eae 36 8 | §4,000 
Ch di bnd cngeieeteenbedVddbbtaedesaeetseewan 37 9 | 56,000 
EEE EL TI. 38 4 58,000 


BD FOO. coc crcccccccceceeee cect nnesnnneseceesos 40 | 60,000 





The supplies acquired during the first three years should include 
all articles which cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities on 
fifteen days’ notice, those acquired during the last five years to 
include only those articles which cannot be obtained on three 
months’ notice. After the eighth year the program should be 
extended to provide for the storing of such additional machine 
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guns, rifles, field guns, ammunition, etc., as may be considered 
advisable. 


58. In order that vast supplies pertaining to one supply bureau 
should not be secured and relatively nothing be done by other 
supply bureaus, supplies should be obtained progressively in 
complete division units. 

59. In order that the efforts of the various supply bureaus may 
be properly coordinated by the Chief of Staff, reserve supplies 
should be collected in general supply depots located in accordance 
with the general principle below enumerated. Each general 
supply depot should be considered a place of issue in time of 
peace for all articles of field equipment, so that the stock on 
hand will be continually turned over and the machinery for the 
issuing and forwarding of supplies will be in operation at the 
outbreak of war. The commander of each general supply depot 
should be either a line or a staff officer specially selected by and 
reporting direct to the Chief of Staff and independent of the 
control of any one particular staff department but keeping in 
touch with all. The commander of each general supply depot 
should be assisted by the necessary commissioned, enlisted, and 
civilian personnel. Supplies for not more than three division 
units should be stored at any one locality. Each place selected 
for a reserve storehouse should be one that will be at all times 
under adequate military protection, where ground is available 
and where abundant railroad facilities exist. 

60. As a general military principle, no supply depot, arsenal 
nor manufacturing plant of any considerable size, supported by 
War Department appropriations for military purposes, should be 
established or maintained east of the Appalachian Mountains, 
west of the Cascade or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor within 
200 miles of our Canadian or Mexican borders, and steps should 
be taken gradually to cause to be moved depots and manufactur- 
ing plants already established in violation of this military principle. 

61. The estimated cost of the field equipment of one Infantry 
division, Tables of Organization 1914, is as follows: 
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Can be ob- | | 








} 
| tained in the * | Can beob- | Cannot be 
open market a= Dp e. | tained on | obtained on 
| imgreat | yee, ote | 3 months’ 3 months’ 
| quantities at a | 6 notice 
any time 
Signal supplies...........ces00. $722.12 | $1,688.51 $6,030.46 $385,310.26 
artermaster supplies......... 51,983.35 54,054.45 | 3,177,083.47 cinag pa airb sear 
EERE SEE ay Sere ESS Sere 
Ordnance supplies.............. 5,779.67 7,730.96 257,489.89 | 4,164,770.68 
i 10,189.63 | 88,861.51 |............. 


Medical supplies. .....ccccccces 10,997 .95 





And the estimated cost of one Cavalry division of nine regiments 
is approximately as follows: 





Can be ob- 











} 
| } 
tained in the | | Can be ob- Cannot be 
open market ‘a nee Fete 5 | tained on obtained on 
in great doa? anil | 3months’ | 3 months’ 
quantities at ys sce =| notice | notice 
any lime | | 
ee reer $370.80 $1,638.53 $4,290.61 $277,156.43 
sposptecmaaies Supplies........ 55,102.48 76,143.40 ED Ve ccccencseess 
REE Ce Mere PECANS Sea 
Ordnance supplies.............. 31,862.02 18,630.56 311,056.68 3,541,004.68 
PN GED. o ccccccccccces 13,454.99 13,060.57 SEE lecccccccccccs 








62. While the amount of money involved is large, practically 
all of it will remain at home, especially if every effort be made 
by the supply bureaus to eliminate from supply tables all articles 
not of domestic manufacture. It must also be kept in mind that 
it is cheaper to buy war supplies in time of peace than in time of 
war. 


[MEMORANDUM FOR CHIEF OF STAFF.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, September 11, 1915. 
Subject: Estimate of cost of the military establishment recom- 

mended by the War College Division, September 11, 1915. 

1. The following estimate of cost is submitted pursuant to 
instructions of the Chief of Staff dated September 7, 1915: 

2. The figures for the cost of the Regular Army are based upon 
the actual appropriations therefor during five consecutive years 
(see W.C.D. 9053-81). Where appropriations made during those 
five years have been in part employed in building up a reserve of 
supplies, the figures have been placed, in the following estimates, 
under the heading “reserve matériel.’”” The initial cost will, of 
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course, be greater than that of any succeeding year, for in the 
first year have been included a complete equipment of new ma- 
chine guns, field guns, etc. After the first year the expense will 
be for upkeep only. As for shelter, the figures submitted are 
based upon the expense of upkeep of all present occupied barracks 
and quarters plus the expense of putting in cantonment all new 
regular units to be organized. 

3. The estimated cost should not convey the idea of actual 
expenditure, for it must be kept in mind that military supplies, 
whose value is approximately $43,000,°00, are at present in store 
and available for use. 

4. The estimated cost for the Organized Militia is the same as 
that indicated in W.C.D. 9053-75, August 21, 1915. 

5. The estimated cost of the Continental Army has been 
obtained by adding 25 per cent to the estimated cost of 400,000 
men, submitted in W.C.D. 9053-75, August 21, 1915. 

6. The estimated costs of reserve matériel given in paragraph 
61, Statement of a Proper Military Policy, have been submitted 
by the chiefs of the bureaus of the War Department concerned. 

7. Estimated cost: 


Regular Army: 


ction tnkasedeeh eee edeuSe be ee $258, 960, 000 
Ng occa ccdsauanwsive cous 249, 973, 000 
Onganised BEiitin, per Year. . 2.2... ccc ccceccese 7,000, 000 
Continental Army: 
 Vittitabaisbexkebvnsscwhensseeds 87, 500, 000 
RS Siskasdvesssanieaehddaenetah 70, 000, 000 
+ nhetbendhNetedabeqan Kean nba 85, 000, 000 
er Es diisdgsassdvtcaneakeadas 62, 500, 000 


M. M. Macoms, 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College Division. 











A Properly Proportioned Army. 


I, 


OR almost the whole of her national life, the United States 
} has attempted to measure her military strength in peace 
by men and regiments. Even the reorganization act of 

1901, which might well have been expected to reveal in this respect 
some of the lessons of the war with Spain, provided only that the 
Army of the United States should consist of so many regiments 
and corps or departments of this, that, and the other. Is it sur- 
prising then that the nation has failed always in measuring her 
military strength and succeeded only in measuring her military 
weakness? A nation’s military strength is her capacity to main- 
tain her rights, if necessary, by force of arms—by, in short, 
armies. The measure of her strength is the measure of her armies 
either in readiness or that can be put in readiness for the purposes. 
Men and regiments make armies, truly. So do wheat and flour 
make bread. But we do not measure bread by the grains of wheat 
that went into the flour nor even by the flour and other ingredients 
that went into the bread. Nor can we tell of its quality from a 
knowledge only of its fundamental elements. Recounting to the 
ordinary man the cups of flour, water, and other components 
would give him little idea whether the result were likely to be 
bread or—a stone. Only the expert in bread-making could be 
assured that the result must be bread; and even the expert would 
have little idea from this alone of its quality. At the very least, 
he would have to know whether they had been combined accord- 
ing to the formula proved best by the world’s experience in bread- 
making. But speak of loaves and anyone, even though he never 
saw bread in the making, comprehends at once what is meant. 
Show him a loaf or a piece of a loaf and tell him the number of 
loaves in the baking and he can judge at once of the quality and 
quantity of the whole. So with armies. Men and regiments go 
into the making, but men may be merely mobs and regiments 
merely aggregations of troops. To form an army, they have to be 
combined according to principles established as the result of the 
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world’s experience in army-making. In other words, we need a 
unit of measure for armies as we have a unit of measure for 
bread. Having such a unit, knowing the number of these units in 
an army, we can judge at once of its strength. Observing a single 
unit, or a fraction of a unit, we can judge much of the quality of 
the whole. 

Whenever war has come, we have turned our attention 
promptly to the formation of divisions and corps, that is, to the 
discovery of some unit that would serve the purpose absolutely 
necessary in war of measuring our capacity for its conduct; but 
with the return of peace, we have gone back with equal prompt- 
ness to men and regiments. This probably more than anything 
else has led to forgetfulness of the lessons of war. Of course we 
could never with the limited numbers authorized in peace have 
retained a corps organization once war was ended. Nor was this 
necessary. While the corps is still the unit employed by most 
nations, it is not the only unit. Japan, the youngest of the nations 
in the building of a modern military machine, has adopted the 
division as the measure of her military strength both for peace 
and for war. Our own Field Service Regulations have finally 
not only given us the strength and composition of the division but 
have left it as a unit by which our strength is to be measured and 
the foundation upon which our armies for war are to be built, 
although unfortunately we are compelled under existing law to 
leave practical application of this until war is upon us. We may 
reasonably expect that the division will come ultimately to be of 
universal use as the unit of measurement of the strength of 
armies. Whether this be so or not is not important here. Since 
the division is a unit capable of such employment it is sufficient 
for our purpose. It is the smallest force susceptible of inde- 
pendent employment as an army. The largest force susceptible 
of such employment may be measured by the same unit. It is 
thus at once the largest unit necessary and the smallest of practical 
use. It supplies our need. 

The division in round numbers is made up of some 20,000 
troops of all arms. So far as numbers alone are concerned, our 
mobile regular forces should permit the formation of, say, three 
divisions. Had we a mobile army of three divisions we should 
have a military strength, small, it is true, but understandable, 
determined, and useful for its ultimate purpose. Our present 
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organization assures us of nothing in this way. Were we to 
attempt to divide our mobile troops into divisions, the impossi- 
bility of attaining this result in any degree would at once be 
manifest. A force made up simply of men and regiments is not 
properly an army. It is simply an aggregation of troops. But 
a force of one division, or of any number of divisions, becomes 
almost by this alone an army. In this sense, then, we have no 
army and, except in war, have never had an army. More than 
this, it does not seem likely that we shall ever be assured of an 
army until we have adopted the division as a unit of measurement 
and of organization. This, then, is our most immediate military 
necessity. 


II. 


The lack of a properly proportioned army, of a proper unit of 
measurement, and of a divisional organization, has long blinded 
even our military eyes to our military necessities. We have 
seldom failed in the means—although we have not always em- 
ployed them to the best advantage—of training our company and 
field officers in their immediate duties, though without thought 
of the future duties that may fall even to these grades, but 
throughout our history, excepting always in war, we have seldom 
enjoyed practical means of training officers for the exercise of 
high command. The training of the company or field officer is 
necessary for the exercise of his duties even in peace. The train- 
_ ing of the general officer is less important for peace, and his lack 
of training less likely to become noticeable until war is at hand. 
Satisfied with the sufficiency of peace, we have waited in this 
for the evil of war. 

The first years of the civil war were spent in practising men 
in generalship. Doubtless war is the surest and quickest way of 
training generals for their duties; but it is training secured at 
terrible cost in money and blood, in the prolongation of war, and 
in memories. How many able soldiers went down to undeserved 
failure then, when the country demanded success of untrained 
men, we shall never know. Politics played its part unquestionably 
in the failures of that day, while some unquestionably were fail- 
ures because generalship was not theirs. But that others failed 
only because of lack of proper training is equally true. McDowell 
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and Beauregard facing each other at Bull Run commanded only 
the few men immediately about them. They had had no training 
in the command of more nor in the association of the different 
arms. They were far from being the only such cases. Again, 
there is no reason to doubt that had we faced any military power 
of Europe except Spain in 1898, the same conditions would have 
obtained. No reason for doubt, but on the contrary, every reason 
for belief that seamy history would have repeated itself. It is a 
history that has repeated itself time and again the world over. 
There was no call for generalship in its real sense in the Spanish 
war. There was neither time nor opportunity for failure or real 
success. Had there been time and opportunity, we should have 
developed generals beyond doubt. The material was there as 
plentifully as a half century earlier. But in such development, had 
occasion arisen, how many would have gone down to deserved 
or undeserved ignominy, failures either because generalship was 
not theirs or because they were lacking in training, will never now 
be known. It is not to be questioned that we have advanced since 
1898, that some measure of training is possible now even for the 
exercise of high command, yet who doubts that were war—real 
war—to come again, even with our ten years of military progress, 
history would again repeat itself? And real war, it is to be re- 
membered, gives less and less time as the world goes on for the 
development of generalship after it is once at hand. 

The company commander gets his finest training for his duties 
in the actual handling of his company. Similarly with battalion 
and regimental commanders. But a lifetime spent in the company 
or field grades without wider thought or wider experience will 
leave men, company, battalion, or regimental commanders still. 
Put them suddenly with brigades and divisions and armies, and 
they will see only the company, the battalion, and the regiment. 
They will handle the larger command accordingly and confusion 
will come, as it always has come under such conditions and always 
will. To-day we are endeavoring to give to our company and field 
officers opportunity for other thought and, in a measure, oppor- 
tunity for wider experiences. Theoretically, through the fine edu- 
cational system we are developing, we are forcing upon them some 
appreciation of the conditions that must come with war. Through 
staff rides and maneuvers, we are giving them actual practice in 
association with larger bodies of troops, imaginary or real, and 
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the advantage even of properly trained imagination in the soldier 
is not to be denied. So much for our company and field officers. 
So much indeed for possible future generals. That men thus 
trained will make better general officers for their study and ex- 
perience is certain. Yet is this enough? Is preliminary training— 
even when wholly along correct lines—sufficient to make the 
general? Is not some training for the general himself necessary ? 
True, again, through our maneuvers we are affording some op- 
portunity for actual practise in the duties of this grade, but is 
this enough? Just as company and field officers get their finest 
training in the actual handling of their proper commands, so the 
best training of the general must come through the actual hand- 
ling of the command of his grade. In what measure can our 
general officers attain to this training under present conditions? 
With few exceptions they are administrative officers, not com- 
manders. Their commands are territorial, not tactical. With no 
exceptions they are exercising commands over aggregations of 
troops that could not by any reasonable possibility fall to them 
in any army organized for war. Our immediate need for the 
training of general officers is tactical commands. Whatever ter- 
ritorial divisions are necessary for administrative purposes should 
be secondary to insuring to each a tactical command fixed by the 
experience of the world as proper for his grade. Few men are 
able to resist unconscious development of mind according to en- 
vironment, according to experience gained in the diligent doing of 
the day’s work. If commands are built along incorrect lines, how 
many commanders can rise superior to experience in handling 
them when in rare intervals they come to the command of true 
tactical bodies? And this affects more than our general officers. 
It affects every officer regardless of his rank. The constant asso- 
ciation with aggregations of troops having no tactical relation to 
each other must, however unconsciously, affect the sense of pro- 
portion of every officer, with the inevitable result that appreciation 
of the interdependence, the correct employment, and the proper 
field of the different arms is almost wholly lost. This condition 
alone is sufficient to account for the confusion always in evidence 
in the beginning of our wars and not infrequently apparent even 
in our maneuvers, where the employment of a true tactical force 
has been necessarily the exception and not the rule. 

A properly proportioned army, whatever its size, measured by 
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divisions, would make tactical commands possible. Nothing else 
can make them possible. Certainly, there are few opportunities 
and little incentive under existing conditions for practise in gen- 
eralship. ‘Tactical commands would not only make systematic 
and proper training possible, but would encourage general offi- 
cers in the actual exercise of what ought to be their highest func- 
tion—tactical command. And more than this they would present a 
much needed object lesson to every regular, national guardsman, 
and civilian alike. 


III. 


The centralization of all military administration in the War 
Department has been a fruitful source of comment for many 
years. Company, regimental, and post commanders have felt 
there was little field for the exercise of individual judgment. 
Their lives and their duties have been fixed by regulations in the 
minutest details. Commanders of territorial departments have 
felt themselves of little use save as a means of transmission of 
requests to the War Department and of orders and regulations 
from the same office. Where such conditions exist plainly there is 
little room for the development of initiative, a prime requisite 
for success in troop leading. Such centralization has no doubt 
been forced upon the War Department, despite its recognition of 
this fact, almost wholly in the interests of uniformity and 
economy. No two territorial commands are the same in strength, 
proportion of different arms, or in number, size, and conditions of 
their garrisons. No single department is assured of remaining, 
and seldom remains for any important period, of the same strength 
or retains the same proportion of different arms, or the same 
number, size, and conditions in its garrisons. Wherever a change 
in department commanders comes, each new commander finds 
not only conditions different from those obtaining elsewhere, but 
a command of a nature for which there has been nothing in his 
training and experience to impress upon him the best or most 
economical methods of administering. Nor in the exercise of this 
command is he likely to gain much to help him in such future 
commands as may fall to him. No plans can be made for future 
supply, employment, or training of the particular aggregation of 
troops within his department that may be of use in any other de- 
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partment or that are not likely to require change at any moment 
even in the department for which made. The only thing perma- 
nent in an aggregation of troops under such conditions is the 
aggregation as a whole. The only basis for plans of supply or 
training or of methods of administration possible under such 
conditions is the aggregation as a whole. Not only economy then, 
but necessity centralizes control in the War Department, the only 
office having charge and view of the whole military establishment 
It is probably universally admitted that such centralization is un- 
fortunate and impossible of maintenance in time of war. It is 
another cause of the confusion that has always come with war 
while centralization is breaking down and the actual commanders 
of troops in the field are taking up powers and duties with 
which they have had no previous experience, and yet which must 
necessarily fall upon them so soon as the real purpose of armies 
becomes prominent. 

A properly proportioned army, measured in divisions, divided 
into tactical commands, would make possible everywhere a dis- 
tribution of troops in their proper proportion and enable com- 
manders of tactical commands to be vested with wider powers 
in the administration of their departments, with the certainty of 
more econoniical conditions of supply; and would assure at the 
same time some training in the problems of administration so 
essential for the fulfilment of the obligations certain to be imposed 
upon them in time of war. On the other hand, the decentraliza- 
tion thus made possible would help largely in lightening the bur- 
dens of the War Department while adding immensely to the 
efficiency of the whole administration. 


IV. 


The Army—the soldier—should be and is more interested in 
proper economy in the administration of military affairs than the 
statesman or the citizen. Economy is essential for the mainte- 
nance of the fundamental virtues of the soldier. He is forced to 
practise it in his private life, and if only to avoid the contrast, he 
prefers it in his public surroundings. But there may be unwise 
as well as wise economy. An inefficient army is dear at any price, 
while an efficient army sufficient for its purpose may be cheap at 
any price. We spared no expense, when too late to think of econ- 
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omy, to create an efficient army in the civil war and came to think 
in the end the price in money and lives cheap enough, albeit we 
are still paying on the account, certainly in money and perhaps 
in lives. A wiser economy would have spent more in preparation 
and saved in execution. Whatever we spend now in wise prepa- 
ration will just as surely as then be money and lives saved. As 
a nation we have never been niggardly in expending lives, all 
unheeding that these lives have their price in gold as well as tears. 
Our pension roll today shows how dearly we pay for every drop 
of blood unnecessarily wasted. We are spending one hundred 
and fifty millions annually now in pensions—in payment for past 
wars. One-quarter of this expended annually in proper prepa- 
ration would have saved itself many times over—and some few 
tears and some little desolation. Possibly it was all for the best, 
possibly the money and tears and desolation were all necessary, 
possibly bitter memories have turned to sweeter hopes because 
of them. But is it wise to take similar chances for the future? 
Would it have been for the best even in this case, had we been 
fighting a foreign foe instead of quarreling among ourselves? 
Would it have been for the best had the North lost then and the © 
Union been dissolved? 

But this is digressing. We are concerned here directly only 
with possible economy in the present and the future. Central- 
ization in administration has been necessary under existing con- 
ditions for economy. Yet not infrequently the authority nearest 
the scene can see where economy might be wisely practised in 
ways that must be lost to the view of a central authority working 
along general lines. It is hardly to be doubted that economy in 
administration would result from a fixed rule that would insure 
distribution of troops everywhere always in the same proportion. 
It is certain that the construction of posts would be rendered 
simpler, that alterations to accommodate changes in garrisons 
would be fewer, that the conditions of supply and transportation 
would become fixed, and that finally decentralization would be- 
come possible. 

A properly proportioned army, measured by divisions, divided 
into tactical commands, affording opportunity for decentraliza- 
tion in administration, and uniform conditions in-supply and trans- 
portation, would, if it did not assure economy, of necessity present 
conditions best devised for its encouragement. More than this, 
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it would assure efficiency as an army that no other organization 
of the forces can approach, and any army below the point of 
highest efficiency represents not economy but waste. 


¥. 


A properly proportioned army, with a division or similar organ- 
ization, is the only force capable of efficient use in war. It is the 
only organization that is susceptible of proper training in peace 
for its real purpose of war. It is the only system that represents 
real economy either in peace or war. Men and regiments or other 
aggregations of troops may perform efficiently the active duties 
imposed upon an army in peace as our troops perform them 
efficiently now. But such duties are not the only, are not indeed 
the primary purposes of an army. An efficient organization such 
as is demanded for war, for proper training, and for economy, 
could, of course, interfere in no way with the requirements fixed 
by the duties of service in peace. On the contrary, it would sim- 
plify every service condition and assure a better performance of 
every duty. Whatever may be demanded of an army in peace, 
whether police duty, relief work, over-seas journeys, garrisoning 
of islands or distant territories, active intervention in other gov- 
ernments or moral support of its own, should for its best execu- 
tion and as a matter of training and discipline be performed by 
the arm of the service or by the tactical command best designed 
for the immediate purpose in view. Only a properly proportioned 
army can assure this; only a division organization can permit 
whole units or proper tactical fractions of units to be employed 
either in garrisoning our home territorial departments or our 
insular possessions; and nothing else can make certain that once 
a uniform course of training has been entered upon in any unit 
ix will continue uninterrupted by serious changes in its compo- 
sition. 

A proper organization and proper proportions, essential as they 
are for the Regular Army, are no less essential as an object lesson 
for the National Guard and to bring these forces into their proper 
relation to each other. A division organization would permit at 
least tentative assignment of National Guard regiments to perma- 
nent divisions, assuring them in time of need or when opportuni- 
ties offered practise under the same conditions as to organization 
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that would obtain in war. The advantage of this to a nation de- 
pending largely upon its citizen soldiery would be inestimable. A 
properly proportioned army is therefore only less important for 
the purposes of peace than for proper preparation for war and 
for war itself. 


VI. 


An army for efficiency and for economy must be a unit. Only 
a properly proportioned army measured by proper units of 
measurement can be a unit. No aggregation of troops can be a 
unit nor think of themselves as a unit. In any such aggregation, 
every part struggles for itself without thought of the effect on the 
whole. The higher efficiency of any one part secured through 
efficient struggling for itself may even reduce the efficiency of 
the whole. At the very least, it disturbs the proportions to which 
all have become more or Jess accustomed and a new adjustment 
of consciousness, equally as false as the old, becomes necessary. 
The constant struggle of every arm and department for itself 
produces division in feeling and in thought where every principle 
of military efficiency demands unity. The constantly changing 
proportions produce confusion where clearness and nice perception 
are essential. The independent struggle, the division, and the 
confusion all tend to bitterness and jealousy between the arms 
and departments. The expression of such feelings, and expres- 
sion of them cannot be wholly suppressed, is far from conducive 
to harmony and has always a most unfortunate effect on the army 
as a whole and on the Congress and the people whose army it is. 
A thousand years of such struggles could never result in a real 
army and never in a real military system, while every year of the 
thousand would put the nation farther and farther from a defined 
military policy. The soldier as well as the statesman is responsible 
for the nation’s military policy, which is perhaps less the origin 
than the result of a military system. Within wide limits, the 
soldier is altogether responsible for the military system, albeit 
that system is fixed by Congress. Ever to establish a military 
system that will prove worth establishing and that may form the 
foundation of a military policy, there must be harmony instead 
of division, appreciation of the proper use and proportion of every 
arm and department instead of bitterness and jealousy and 
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selfishness, and a spirit of sacrifice manifest in every part where 
demanded for the good of the whole. 

No aggregation of troops can ever assure us reaching that 
desirable end. Nothing probably can assure it; but certainly 
nothing less than a properly proportioned army, where by very 
force of circumstances the proper relations and interdependence 
of the various arms are forced into the consciousness of every 
individual, can give even reasonable hope of attaining it. 


VIL. 


Until the necessity for policemen has passed, the police force 
of every town must grow as the town increases in inhabitants 
and importance. And until the necessity for armies has passed, 
every nation’s army must grow as the nation increases in the 
number of its people and in the importance of its place in the 
family of nations. The growth of our military force has never 
been uniform and has sometimes been of a most fluctuating 
character. The result, however, has been in the end always 
growth if growth is measured simply by increase in numbers. 
But the growth of any army like the growth of anything else may 
be healthy or unhealthy. A growth that comes by adding men 
to this part or regiments to that, without thought of the relation 
of these parts to the whole body, can never be a healthy growth. 
Until we have adopted some unit that will measure an army as 
a whole, and until increases are given to us in the terms of that 
unit, it is impossible to believe we can ever come to a state of 
healthy growth in our military establishment. A properly pro- 
portioned army, measured by divisions, would insure such growth 
with the advance of the nation’s greatness. The increase of any 
part would operate automatically to increase every part in its 
just proportion. ‘This would be healthy growth, permanent 
growth, harmonious growth; it would be growth exciting neither 
envy nor hatred nor uncharitableness; it would be growth in 
efficiency ; and it would be growth still safeguarded by economy 
and requiring neither new adjustment of consciousness to meet 
new proportions nor new changes in administrative methods to 
meet new conditions. 

It is a trite saying that readiness for war is the price of peace. 
Yet it is as true as ever. But readiness for war depends on more 
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than mere numbers, even numbers under arms. It depends 
mainly on what has been well called fitness to win, which in turn 
is made up of more things than are dreamed of in the philosophy 
of most men. But of all its factors, readiness to meet the first 
blow is probably most important. It is all the readiness that 
we as a nation can ever expect, or need ever expect so far as can 
be foreseen now, to possess. Whatever the size of the army that 
may be determined upon as essential for this purpose, it should 
be in such a state of preparedness, such a condition of efficiency, 
and so armed and supplied that it can take the field at once in 
numbers sufficient to ward off the first blow and to hold our 
opponent in place until whatever additional strength is necessary 
for final settlement can be mobilized and equipped. No aggre- 
gation of troops, however large, can ever prove sufficient for this 
purpose. Only an army can meet its needs. But it is less a 
question of numbers than of proportions and organization. A 
properly proportioned army, measured by divisions, divided into 
tactical commands, conducive to decentralization and economy 
in administration, and to harmony and unity among its parts, 
and assured finally of healthy growth, would be the beginning 
and the end of a military system for this country that would lay 
the foundations of all the military policy we shall ever need, 
since it would be sufficient to assure whatever readiness for war 
may become essential for our share in the maintenance of the 
world’s peace. 

All of which may be an ideal, but, again, is it not an ideal worth 
working for, worth even waiting for—providing we all wait? 


D 











Military and Physical Training in Public 
Schools.’ 


By Brig.-General A. L. Mills, U.S. Army. 


OU have assembled here, gentlemen, at a time when thou- 
Y sands of thoughtful and conservative citizens, looking the 
world facts straight in the face and realizing the hollow- 
ness of many of the fads and theories advanced, regard as one of 
the most critical junctures in respect to military affairs that this 
country has even seen. It is hoped that the outcome of your 
deliberations will assist in securing the adoption by Congress of 
an adequate system of National Defense, a question which is now 
seriously occupying the attention of the entire country. It is 
with particular regard to one of the means of bringing about this 
object that I wish to direct my remarks today—namely, the es- 
tablishment of courses of physical and military instruction in our 
public schools. 

It is evident that there is a growing realization throughout the 
Nation of the necessity for a more consistent development of 
our military resources and of the ability of our citizens to fulfill 
their obligations in defense of the State. We are realizing to a 
greater extent perhaps than ever before that the freedom of the 
individual which is the keynote of our institutions, has as its in- 
dispensable counterpart the duty to the State in whose mainte- 
nance lies the guarantee of that freedom. For the State is the 
embodiment and guardian of all our national ideals, which stand 
or fall with it. 

Our relative isolation in the past has created a sense of im- 
munity from danger that has made us lose from view the basis 
of duty upon which our freedom rests. Thus, it is that in our 
conception of the rights and obligations of the individual, the 
emphasis has been thrown more upon the freedom he should 
enjoy rather than the duty he owes and the sacrifices he may 
be called upon to make. 

Under these conditions, it is natural that such development 
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of the various means of preparation for national defense as 
has taken place, should have sprung from individual initia- 
tive rather than as a payment of individual obligations. It is 
natural, too, that proceeding from this source, such attempts as 
have been made more thoroughly to qualify the citizen for the 
performance of his duty to the Nation should have proceeded on 
divergent lines without the coordination of purpose which is 
necessary to secure efficient results. Thus it is that we have in 
this country today various institutions and movements which aim 
to impart some measure of physical and military training to the 
citizens of this country. Among these are the National Guard, 
cadet battalions in universities and colleges, the Boy Scouts, Sum- 
mer Camps for Students and Business Men, and courses of 
physical and military training in some of the public schools. All of 
these institutions are excellent in themselves, and the individuals 
concerned no doubt receive great benefit from the instruction 
given. They are not, however, coordinated in such a way as 
to be productive of tangible results nor to utilize to the best ad- 
vantage the means of instruction at our disposal. As the instruc- 
tion is for the most part voluntary, only a limited number are 
benefited by it. Moreover, as there is no relation between them, 
no continuous scheme of training adapted to different ages and 
stages of development of the youths of the country can be 
evolved. Such training as is given must necessarily be fragmen- 
tary in character. 

It is particularly with regard to the relation which should exist 
between the National Guard and the public schools that I wish to 
speak today. The possibility of a closer relationship between these 
two institutions seems to me to be greater than in any of the other 
cases. Both are State institutions. Both are under the direc- 
tion of State officials depending directly upon the State executive. 
Each is governed pursuant to laws enacted by the same legislative 
body. 

For these reasons, steps to institute a system of physical and 
military training in our public schools are much more feasible of 
initiation by the State authorities than by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The latter has no power to enact legislation to this end 
nor executive authority to give such legislation effect. It would 
seem, therefore, that to the Adjutant General of the State as 
the head of its military affairs, would naturally fall the task of 
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initiating such steps as may be taken to organize and standard- 
ize physical and military instruction in the puble schools. It is 
with a view to inquiry as to what steps may be desirable and 
necessary to put such a plan of instruction into effect that I am 
dwelling on this subject today. 

It is especially the importance of establishing a connection 
between the training given in our public schools and the National 
Guard that I desire to emphasize. I have received many letters 
during the past year that indicate a growing interest on the part 
of the public schools in the physical and dsciplinary education 
which is one of the important features of military training. I 
believe that it will be to the advantage of the National Guard to 
sustain and direct this interest. The public school should be a 
source of recruitment for the National Guard as well as a prepar- 
ation for service in it. The two great difficulties which militate 
against the efficiency of the National Guard are those of re- 
cruitment and attendance at drills. Slack recruitment is largely 
due to lack of interest or misunderstanding of military affairs, 
and absenteeism has its source in lack of discipline. Both these 
evils would be largely cured by the interest aroused and the 
discipline instilled by instruction in the earlier and more impres- 
sionable years of life. It is too much to expect of the limited time 
devoted to training in the National Guard that it should be able 
to counteract the habits of the whole previous experience of the 
recruit and instill that discipline and respect for law which is 
essential not only to an efficient soldiery, but also to good citizen- 
ship. 

You are probably much more familiar than I, as to the nature 
of steps necessary to get a movement along these lines under 
way. Ina general way, it seems to me that the annual assemblies 
of teachers and school superintendents could be utilized for bring- 
ing the disciplinary and physical advantages of the course to the 
attention of the educational body. The cooperation of the State 
superintendent of public instruction is of course necessary to the 
success of the plan. It is also necessary that the instruction be 
made a part of the curriculum of the schools and participation 
therein required in the same way as in the other forms of in- 
struction. Legislation to this effect will generally be necessary. 

As it will be necessary to present a definite proposition, a 
clear idea as to the general nature of the course of instruction 
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must first of all be formed. Here, a word of caution is in place. 
It is frequently the case that drill with the rifle is commenced 
before the boy is sufficiently developed physically to handle the 
weapon without injury to himself. Harm, rather than good, will 
result from such a course. It frequently happens that those who 
have charge of military instruction in the public schools fail to 
understand that there are other phases of this training when 
applied to youths that are even more essential from a military 
point of view than carrying a rifle and a pack. Among these pre- 
paratory phases, I count the instilling of discipline, in which our 
youth is woefully deficient, as the most important, for once a lad 
learns to respect authority, progress is assured. Next, I should 
place the development of his physique, and thirdly, I should lay 
the greatest stress upon manliness in all that term implies—hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and self-respect. With the development of 
these qualities, all of which can be accomplished without any 
military paraphernalia, the very best foundation will be laid 
upon which a course of military training can be constructed that 
will be enduring in its effect and that cannot but redound to the 
benefit of the individual by increasing his efficiency in any walk 
of life, and of the country by creating a better and worthier 
citizenry. 

This is what may be termed the ethical-physical-military sys- 
tem of training for boys. Ethically, I should begin at once by 
the introduction of the honor system as far as they are able to 
grasp its meaning; physically, I should begin by laying stress 
upon proper position, carriage, gait, and physical habits; mili- 
tarily, I should begin by teaching him obedience, a willing, not a 
forced obedience, and precision, as far as it is possible in action 
and thought. 

During this stage, the positions of the body best adapted to 
sustain its weight and to facilitate the functioning of its organs 
in all the ordinary walks of life should be taught and illustrated. 
Children should be taught to sit, stand, and walk correctly. Exer- 
cises should be given for the purpose of developing self-control 
and of practicing the muscles in coordination so that they will act 
in concert. Mental alertness should be developed by training in 
the execution of movements at the word of command without pre- 
vious knowledge of the movement to be executed. The feeling 
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of self-respect is promoted by requiring neatness in person and 
dress. 

I should carry on this kind of instruction, increasing steadily 
the demands until the pupil has reached his fourteenth year, 
when I should begin the military drills in the schools of the 
soldier, squad, and company, without arms or equipment. To 
offer an incentive and to create rivalry, I should divide up the 
classes into squad units with the members in turn acting as 
leaders for a given period. Personal hygiene should form part of 
the instruction, and to give the boys practical application of their 
knowledge of this and other subjects, military camps should be 
established for them for a certain period of their summer vacation. 
During this period, they should be taught the true history of our 
country with special stress upon our military history. 

Beginning with the sixteenth year, rifles should be issued to all 
those who possess the requisite amount of strength and endurance, 
which should be determined by what had been accomplished dur- 
ing the previous two years. To establish a standard that will 
determine a boy’s fitness to carry and handle a rifle without injury 
to himself, a test might be made which would consist in holding 
the piece at the balance horizontally at the side of the body with 
the arm extended and then lifting it to a horizontal position over 
the shoulder and extending it a certain number cf times without 
deranging the position of attention and without pausing. The 
standard for qualification might be fixed at a certain fair percent- 
age under the average. This test would bring into play all muscles 
used in handling the piece. The movements that have been 
taught without arms should be combined with the manual of arms 
as soon as the latter has been mustered. After the use of the 
rifle has been learned, a light pack may be added. Some work in 
gallery and range practice should also, if practicable, be given. 

Interest may be sustained and esprit de corps fostered by hold- 
ing State tournaments and competitions in which teams of all 
the public schools participate as is now done in the State of 
Wyoming, which has taken an advanced position in this form of 
public-school training. These tournaments might include com- 
petitive drills, wall-scaling exercises, first-aid competitions, and 
tent pitching, as well as athletic events. 

The truth ought to be told in the historical instruction given 
in our schools. While not omitting the mention of the many 
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fine deeds of valor which our volunteer armies have performed 
in behalf of their country, the extravagant expenditure of life 
and wealth that has characterized all our past wars, should not 
be concealed from the student. False patriotism is induced by 
false history, and our school histories have not been written in 
such a way as to teach the salutary lessons which should be drawn 
from our past mistakes and lack of consistent policy. Progress 
in this direction is essential in order to enable the future electors 
of the country to act with intelligence on the military questions 
which may in the future call for their decision. 

A prominent educator is recently reported as opposing the intro- 
duction of military training in the public schools of Massachusetts 
on the ground that such training kills initiative. This statement 
reveals a total misconception of the nature of military training, 
inherited from the days of mercenary armies. Quite contrary 
to the view expressed by this opponent of military training, it is 
precisely the development of initiative which is one of its main 
objects. The whole fabric of any efficient military system sests 
upon it, and success is impossible without it. Military training 
aims to develop mental and physical alertness and offers the widest 
scope for the employment of the intellectual faculties. It is 
necessary, however, to distinguish between justifiable initiative 
which is a mark of strength, from unauthorized self-will, which 
is in all walks of life the characteristic of the weakling and the 
criminal. It is the object of military training to encourage the 
one and repress the other. 

One of the greatest difficulties in initiating a course of training 
of the character outlined will be the provision of competent 
instructors. Much can be done by utilizing the services of officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army on duty with 
the Organized Militia and of the officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the National Guard. Eventually, however, the instfuc- 
tion will have to be in the hands of the teachers, and the efforts 
of the military instructors largely directed to work preparing 
them for the proper performance of their duties. I presume 
that special courses in military and physical training and military 
history could be made a part of the curriculum of the “normal” 
schools. This might be effected through the cooperation of the 
Adjutant General as head of the military affairs of the State with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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The details of the instruction are not, however, of especial 
importance at the present time. It is first of all important to 
bring about the acceptance of the general idea. If this is accom- 
plished, we can trust the details to take care of themselves. Proof 
that the scheme is practicable may be found in the success which 
the State of Wyoming has had in establishing a system of train- 
ing in practically all of the high schools of the State. 

I am greatly impressed with the importance of the early train- 
ing of our citizenry for their duties in our national life. For 
after all, whatever system of defense is adopted, the basis of its 
strength lies in the qualities of the individuals who make up the 
community. No military system which does not rest on that basis, 
can be enduring. If we neglect the training of our youth, we 
cannot expect that they will be responsive to call of duty, either 
in their capacity as private citizens in time of peace or as defenders 
of their country against aggression in time of war. 
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A Test of the Swiss Military System. 


By Maj. Charles Miller, 7th Infantry. 
“THE MUTINY AT THE FLUELA.” 


NDER this heading, Colonel U. Wille, Corps Command- 
LJ ant, Swiss Army, expresses himself in the Neuen 

Ziiricher Zeitung of September 23, 1913, concerning the 
occurrences at the Fliiela Pass on September 10, 1913. 

While these occurrences are, no doubt, more or less generally 
known in the countries of central Europe from the accounts 
which at the time appeared in the daily press, it is believed that 
little or nothing concerning them is known in the United States. 

According to the account given by Colonel Wille, this is what 
happened : 


During the maneuvers of the Mountain-Infantry brigade No. 
18, the exercise scheduled for Wednesday, September 10, was 
duly carried out. The weather, at the time of the beginning of 
the exercise, was good. During the progress of the exercise, how- 
ever, a strong continuous rain and snow fall set in. Remaining 
in the open under such circumstances was not particularly pleas- 
ant. While the critique was taking place at the summit of the 
pass, the troops were to be assembled and have lunch, and the 
St. Gall Regiment No. 35 was to gain the distance necessary for 
the execution of the exercise which was to follow later. 

It was not at all in line with the inclination of the weather- 
hardened mountain sons of the Grau Bund that the exercise had 
been continued after it began to rain and snow. The signal for 
breaking off the combat was received with loud manifestations of 
approval by the citizen soldiers. But these manifestations changed 
immediately into even louder ones of displeasure when the 
expected return march to their comfortable quarters in the valley 
was not taken up, and when these élite soldiers realized that it 
was the intention to hold them, as well as the assembled officers, 
in the unpleasant weather to the end of the critique. When their 
desires, which it must be acknowledged, were now expressed with 
unmistakable clearness, failed to receive any notice and the officers 
did not return to lead these excellent soldiers back into the valley, 
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they simply started the return march without their leaders, fol- 
lowing the example of their ancestors, whose tenacious heroism 
at the battle of Marignano had not been able to ward off defeat. 
But when they found, as they did very soon, that their superiors 
did not oppose their will, the waves of angry excitement subsided, 
the disordered swarms willingly allowed themselves to be formed 
into military columns, and without any difficulties, all again 
assumed that outward military appearance which, Colonel Wille 
says, so many of his countrymen consider a sufficient indication of 
their country’s ability successfully to oppose any of the Great 
Powers. 

Commenting on these occurrences, Colonel Wille has this tu 
say: 

While it has been possible in this brief account to suppress the 
disagreeable details, every layman will know from it that such an 
occurrence is not only deeply humiliating to our system of defense, 
but that it also absolutely excludes the quality of reliability and 
usefulness of these troops in war. 

Examination must now be made to determine whether this 
occurrerice can be regarded as a phase of momentary self-forget- 
fulness on the part of otherwise good and reliable troops, due to 
accidental or unusual happenings or emergencies. 

It is unfortunately impossible so to regard it and thereby escape 
the duty of guarding against repetitions of such experiences. The 
only thing that applies here and can be said is that an accidental, 
unexpected, and to the weather-hardened mountain soldiers, dis- 
agreeable event—rain and snow—washed off the thin military 
varnish. But rain and snow in the mountains is nothing unusual 
and in this instance was not of the kind from which men would 
be justified in running away. There is no room for doubt on this 
point. Not only had the officers to remain during the critique 
in this unpleasant weather, but the existing weather conditions 
did not prevent female tourists from crossing the Pass from the 
flat country. Finally, no matter what the state of the weather was, 
it comes to this: if nothing more serious than disagreeable weather 
justifies renunciation of military obedience and a running away, 
can one imagine how such heroes would run if, instead of being 
exposed to rain and snow, they found themselves exposed to a 
shower of bullets? No more tenable is the excuse that having 
had to undergo excessive hardships on this maneuver day, the 
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troops had reached the limit of endurance. The amount of work 
which had been required of the troops on that maneuver morning, 
was even below the normal. On account ot restricted view and 
the possibility of accidental falls in the rocky parts of the terrain 
due to the rain and snow, the attack had in part been only out- 
lined, the advance against the summit of the Pass being only 
frontal and astride of and along the road. Neither natural phe- 
nomenon, over-exertion, nor a mistake on the part of the superiors 
can be advanced as an excuse. But should one or the other of 
these somehow be insisted upon as an excuse, then it was still 
never the cause but only the occasion or pretext. 

That can not be too emphatically stated. For the cause of these 
occurrences is as well known as is their significance. But for the 
most diverse reasons, the only existing cause is not admitted 
or acknowledged. Intentional search is made for other accounts 
of the affair, none of which is simple, honest, and not discolored. 
But as long as we all endeavor to palliate such things and lack 
the courage to tell our lord and master, the sovereign people, this 
unpleasant truth to his face, the malady remains incurable, and our 
army will never be what our lord and master, the sovereign people, 
expect it to be, namely, the reliable, dependable defender of our 
liberty. 

Now then, what was the underlying cause here at the Fliiela? 
Here we have not to do with a military revolt brought on by 
anarchistic or socialistic ideas. The citizens in the garb of the 
country’s defenders, who here played football with the authority 
of their superiors, are altogether good citizens with no thought 
of overthrowing authority, proud in the consciousness of being 
defenders of the fatherland. Any thought of refusing obedience 
to their superiors or otherwise doing anything which is not per- 
mitted or improper and which would bring disgrace upon them- 
selves and upon the army, was entirely foreign to the minds of 
these good people. They simply found exposure to the drifting 
snow uncomfortable. As they also considered their further pres- 
ence there entirely unnecessary and as their plainly and loudly 
expressed desires for the return march were unfortunately not 
heard or not understood by their superiors, they took it upon 
themselves to return without them. As soon as the movement 
(return march) had begun and it was seen that no obstacle had 
been opposed to the desires of these brave troops, all anger and 
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self-will disappeared, order again prevailed, and the men again 
submitted cheerfully to the gentle yoke of a purely external disci- 
pline, the only discipline known to them. 

The revolt at the Fliiela was therefore nothing else but the 
natural, naive conduct of an entirely untrained body of troops, 
which acts friendly, is well behaved and ready for the greatest 
exertions just so long as no occasion for dissatisfaction arises. 
In this instance, discontent was called forth by the discomfort 
experienced in having to stand about and to wait in the rain and 
snow. It might as easily have been something else. In news- 
papers concerned to justify the occurrence, one reads that some 
discontent again manifested itself later when the troops in Davos 
were not billeted in the good quarters on which they had counted. 

Such a command is entirely unreliable ; it is useless for war, be 
it ever so fit for performances and be the individuals composing it 
ever so heroic, knowing no nobler object in life than to die for the 
fatherland. /t is only by and through military training that these 
excellent military characteristics (which I gladly acknowledge all 
of them, without exception, possess) become of value, for it is 
absolutely only military training which creates that reliability that 
never fails in any situation. 

Only the admission that these serious excesses were due to an 
entire lack and insufficiency of military training, can form the 
basis for judging these troops leniently. Should it be maintained 
that this command had received military training and so was 
competent to realize the enormity of its wrong-doing, it should 
be brought before a court-martial, and unless th: latter be a mis- 
erable farce, imprisonment for many years must be the unavoid- 
able expiation. 

But an entire insufficiency of soldierly training of the men is not 
the only thing here disclosed. The occurrence also showed that 
the officers as well had been insufficiently trained to a true con- 
sciousness of their position and a realization of their highest 
duties. The brigade commander, distrustful of the state of disci- 
pline of the command and of the authority of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, had, on leaving the command to attend the critique, 
left an officer with each company for the purpose of maintaining 
order. /t is the plain, self-evident duty of an officer to carry out 
the order he receives. Neither danger to his life nor a realization ° 
of his own impotency nor fear of consequences can excuse or 
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exonerate the officer who abandons the commission with which he 
is charged. ‘The usefulness of an officer depends not on knowl- 
edge, not on efficiency, but primarily on the deep consciousness of 
being an officer. As for the rest, I have no doubt whatever that 
had the officers ventured to act promptly, energetically, and 
regardless of consequences, the revolt would have come to an end 
even sooner than it did, when trusting in Providence, they per- 
mitted things to take their own way as soon as their admonitions 
remained unheeded. 

But if the soldiers cannot be held personally responsible for 
their conduct, neither would it be right to censure the officers for 
their shortcomings, the same cause underlying both and this cause 
being insufficiency of training. Neither officers nor men will be 
found wanting, once this deficiency is supplied. 

The reasons why our people, at this late day, still regard so 
incomplete a military training as sufficient and why in many places 
there is intentional delusion concerning the numerous small symp- 
toms of this insufficient training, it is not the intention at this time 
to bring to light. The occurrences at the Fliiela should of them- 
selves be sufficiently humiliating to produce a general realization 
of an existing state of affairs which can not be allowed to continue. 

Should this be brought about, then these occurrences will have 
been a blessing to our system of defense. 


Thus far Colonel Wille. 

The foregoing comments are made by a colonel and corps com 
mander of the Swiss army. His condemnation of the lack and 
insufficiency of training of officers and men is severe and un- 
qualified. 

A glimpse at the Swiss military system of organization and 
training may prove interesting as well as instructive in view of 
Colonel Wille’s statements. 

By the laws of the Swiss Confederation, no standing army may 
be maintained. Military training is, however, compulsory on 
every citizen with only certain few exemptions. 

The Federal Council administers the military establishment. 
Practically all the military force of the Confederation is a militia 
force, organized for defensive purposes. 

3y the new law of 1907, the army is divided into three (not as 
previously, four) classes: the Auszug or Elite (men from twenty 
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to thirty-two years of age), the Landwehr (men between thirty- 
three and forty years of age), and the Landsturm (men between 
forty-one and forty-eight years of age). 

The recruits serve for different periods during their first year, 
according to arm of service—infantry and engineers sixty-five 
days, artillery seventy-five days, cavalry ninety days, and other 
special troops sixty days. 

Uniforms, arms, and equipments issued to recruits are retained 
by them to the end of their military service. They are inspected 
annually to see that they are kept in serviceable condition. 

Soldiers of the Elite are called out seven times during their 
term of service for a period of eleven days a year (artillery four- 
teen). The Landwehr is called out only once for a period of 
training of eleven days in eight years. 

The Elite and the Landwehr form the active army. The Land- 
sturm forms the reserve and is not expected to be used beyond 
the frontiers. It has never been called out for training. It con- 
sists of: (a) men from the Landwehr when forty-eight years of 
age; (b) in time of war, all men between seventeen and fifty 
years of age who are not members of the Elite or Landwehr, and 
all citizens of less than seventeen and more than fifty years of age 
who volunteer for service. 

Recruits conspicuously efficient during the recruit course are, at 
the end of the course, favorably reported as material for non- 
commissioned officers. In the year following the recruit course. 
these men are ordered to the noncommissioned officers’ schools 
for four weeks’ training and, if found qualified, are appointed 
corporals. Corporals may aspire to a commission. In the follow- 
ing year, the corporals are again ordered to the recruit schools as 
noncommissioned instructors. Proved efficiency here may be 
rewarded by a recommendation for promotion to a sergeantcy or 
result in selection for a short course at a school for officer- 
aspirants. This course is limited and chiefly theoretical. Those 
passing successfully are commissioned as second lieutenants. 

Promotion of officers is by seniority, qualified by a require- 
ment of capacity. Certificates of efficiency and recommendations 
from superiors are necessary to entitle an officer to promotion 
when eligible thereto by seniority. 

Officers serve in the Elite until thirty-eight years of age, in the 
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Landwehr until forty-four (in the staff until forty-eight), and 
remain in the Landsturm until fifty-two years of age. 

The only real permanent personnel of the Swiss army is a corps 
of about 200 officer-instructors. These are especially capable and 
carefully selected officers, who, by a system of selection based 
on qualification, are rapidly advanced in rank so that at about the 
age of forty, they have attained to the highest grade. Not more 
than one-fourth of their number may, at any one time, be assigned 
to the command of units (regiments, brigades, divisions). Thi: 
corps of officers has charge of the training of the military forces 
of the Confederation. 

In the public schools, boys are trained in athletics. Before 
leaving school, instruction is given them in the handling of the 
rifle, and they early become familiar with some of the essentials 
of a soldier’s life. 

Rifle shooting is at all times encouraged throughout the republic 
among young and old. Between the ages of twenty and forty, 
each soldier must attain a certain proficiency in marksmanship 
every year. 

The population in 1900 was 3,315,443. In 1908, the contingent 
to enter the army was 32,560 men. Of these, 57 per cent were 
found qualified and were incorporated ; 11 per cent were put back 
for future re-examination ; 32 per cent were found unfit. These 
ratios vary but little, the standard being kept rather high. In 
1906, they were 52.413 and 34.6 respectively. 

With this system, Switzerland can, in time of emergency, 
muster approximately half a million men—250,000 of the Elite 
and Landwehr and another 250,000 of the Landstrum. 

In these days, when the question of augmenting our national 
defensive power is engaging the attention of all sections of the 
country and of all classes of citizens, the Swiss military system 
is often mentioned as a model on which the United States might 
build. From the incident related in this article and from the com- 
ments thereon by an officer of high rank in the Swiss army, it 
would appear that this system possesses some very serious inherent 
defects. These defects, in the opinion of Colone! Wille, consist 
mainly in a lack and insufficiency of training and instruction for 
both officers and men. The material of which the Swiss army is 
composed is rated “excellent.” 
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Colonel Wille’s view supports the contention, if there are still 
those who deny its correctness, that by simply uniforming, arming, 
and equipping even excellent men and teaching them how to 
shoot, we do not turn them into efficient modern soldiers. This 
can only be done by intensive training and instruction for a defi- 
nite period of time. The experience of the European nations 
now at war seems to fix the minimum period of such instruction, 
in time of war and when men are urgently needed at the front, at 
ten months. 


























Reserve Officers and Noncommissioned 
Officers. 


By Captain Edward K. Massee, | Ith Infantry. 


HERE are thousands upon thousands of young men in 
this country who desire a college education but are com- 
pelled to forego their desires through lack of funds; and 

thousands who, for that very reason, never have even one year of 
college life. Thousands more get a start at college, and for 
financial reasons, are forced to give up the completion of the 
course; and it is safe to say that at least one-fourth of all the 
young men in college today are compelled, to a greater or lesser 
degree, to earn their way. 

During the year 1913, 160,000 young men were in attendance 
at colleges, universities, and professional schools, while 280.000 
students attended public and private high schools and preparatory 
institutions. 

The reserve system now in force in our military establishments 
will not give us, with the National Guard, anything like an ade- 
quate force even for the first line, and the great body of the 
soldiers called into service in the event of a war of any magnitude 
must be recruited and instructed after the outbreak of hostilities. 

The following is the outline of a plan for obtaining a reserve of 
trained men who could be utilized as officers and noncommissioned 
officers in time of war: 

1. At such colleges and universities as the President may elect, 
there should be formed battalions or regiments of cadets for 
which the company, battalion and regimental commanders and 
such staff officers as may be necessary would be selected from the 
officers of the Regular Army. The regimental noncommissioned 
officers and first sergeants should also be selected from the Army. 
These officers and noncommissioned officers would be in addition 
to those now authorized by law. 

2. Normally, such members of the freshmen class as can be 
accommodated, should be requested to volunteer for eight years. 
These men should join one month prior to the beginning of the 
school term, and during that period they should receive practical 
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military training. During September and October, they should de- 
vote two hours per day on five days of the week and one-half day 
on Saturday to military duties ; during the remainder of the school 
year, they should devote one hour during each of five days of the 
week and one-half day on Saturday. Throughout the summer 
vacation, they should perform military duty. 

3. At the end of the first year’s work, a cadet should be trans- 
ferred, if he so desires, directly into the reserve as a private or 
noncommissioned officer as decided by a board of officers convened 
for the purpose. 

4. At the end of the second or third year’s work, he should be 
transferred to the reserve as a noncommissioned officer or officer, 
to be decided as above. 

5. At the end of the fourth year’s work satisfactorily completed, 
he should be transferred to the reserve as a second lieutenant or 
as an officer of higher grade, as determined by a board. Officers 
and noncommissioned officers so transferred should, in case of the 
raising of a volunteer force, be called into service prior to the 
calling in of other officers and noncommissioned officers of the 
same rank. 

6. After the cadet organization has been established for a suf- 
ficient time, the lieutenants, the battalion sergeants major, and 
company noncommissioned officers should be chosen from the 
most efficient cadets of the third and fourth year classes. 

%. The practical and theoretical courses should be progressive 
and such as will best fit the officers and noncommissioned officers 
for the duties expected of them during war. These courses should 
be prescribed in regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
War and should be the same for all regiments. Cadet officers 
specially qualified for the work should receive special instruction 
in the duties of staff officers. 

8. In colleges where high-grade technical courses are estab- 
lished, oné or more signal and engineer companies should be 
formed. 

9. In colleges where medicine is taught and which require two 
years’ collegiate work preparatory to beginning the study of 
medicine, students who are taking such two years’ course should 
be trained in the duties of the hospital corps. 

10. In return,-a cadet should receive his board, clothing, laun- 
dry, medical attendance, tuition, books, stationery, etc., and should 
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reside under military discipline near the university, in barracks 
erected or leased by the United States. 

11. Cadet privates should receive no pay during school months. 
Cadet corporals should receive $5.00 per month, cadet sergeants 
and battalion noncommissioned officers $10.00, and cadet lieuten- 
ants $25.00 per month during that period, but during the summer 
training seasons, all should receive the pay of their grade, except 
cadet lieutenants who should, during that time, receive their regu- 
lar allowances and fifty per cent of the pay of their grade. 

12. If called into actual service while serving as cadets, all 
should receive the pay and allowances and be subject to the same 
rules and regulations as are officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army ; and if after the conclusion of such actual service, 
any cadet is transferred to the reserve, he should be transferred 
with the highest rank held by him during such actual service ; or 
with a higher grade, if so recommended by a board. 

13. Smaller organizations should be established at smaller insti- 
tutions ; and at regular boarding schools, a cash allowance should 
be made in lieu of board. In preparatory schools, no cadet should 
be transferred to the reserve with a higher rank than that of 
second lieutenant. 

14. At all institutions, cadets under the age of 21 years should 
not receive the benefits of this plan unless, with the proper consent, 
they are enrolled for eight years. 

15. At high schools and other non-boarding preparatory 
schools, cadets should be organized into companies and required 
to devote one hour per day, Sundays excepted, to training, with a 
summer camp of at least one month. They should receive their 
uniforms, and during camp, the pay and allowances prescribed 
for cadets at universities, with a cash bonus of one month’s pay 
for each year’s work satisfactorily completed. At these institu- 
tions, those qualified as to age and ability should, with the proper 
consent, be transferred to the reserve as noncommissioned officers 
for a period of three years. 

It is believed that a careful consideration of the saving in pay 
and the reduction in the cost of recruiting, maintenance of recruit 
rendezvous, transportation, courts-martial, and establishments 
caring for soldiers undergoing punishment will show that a regi 
ment of young men undergoing training during their college years 
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can be maintained, including cost of education, for less money 
than can a regiment of regulars. 

The benefits accruing to the country at large from such free 
college education and free military training extend far beyond 
the mere employment of these men in time of war. The leaven 
of well educated, well trained, well disciplined young men, mixed 
with the masses of the people, will bring results which cannot be 
calculated from the standpoint of financial investment. 




















The Battle of Agua Prieta. 
By Colonel Abner Pickering, | Ith Infantry. 


HE battle of Agua Prieta is, I believe, unique in the his- 

tory of wars, in that it was fought under conditions 

affording the maximum observation from the side lines 
with a minimum of hazard to the observers. It must be remem- 
bered that the defensive force was entrenched immediately on 
the international boundary line, and the attacking force must 
perforce attack parallel to this line to avoid firing across into 
the territory of the United States. The commanders of the at- 
tacking forces (General Villa) and of the defending forces (Gen- 
eral Calles) had given assurance that no deliberate firing across 
the line would be permitted. This restriction, of course, handi- 
capped the attacking force very much, as it limited the direction 
of attack. From observation from the United States side of the 
line, it is believed that the assurances were conscientiously car- 
ried out by the commanders, although there were probably indi- 
vidual violations. In spite of this, however, thousands of shots 
came over on the Douglas side, and very many houses were 
struck. 

During the last ten days of October, the press reported that 
the Villa forces were advancing from Casas Grandes upon Agua 
Prieta via the San Bernardino Valley. About October 29, it was 
known that the advance of this force had reached Slaughter’s 
Ranch, eighteen miles east of Douglas and Agua Prieta. On 
October 30, the troops of the 6th Brigade were ordered to con- 
struct trenches paralleling the boundary line and at distances from 
50 to 300 yards therefrom, the line extending from the west 
boundary of the city of Douglas (Customs House) to the first 
hills east—about five miles in length. The 11th Infantry was 
assigned a sector of a length of 14 miles immediately covering 
the city of Douglas. The 18th Infantry was given the middle 
sector, and the 22d Infantry the left sector. 

The advance of Villa’s forces was observed Sunday, October 
31, on the hills some ten or twelve miles east of Agua Prieta. The 
U. S. forces were ordered to man their trenches at 5.00 a. m., 
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Monday, November 1, the artillery (6th Field Artillery) ‘being 
ordered to select positions on the left of the line. 

From the trenches, the advance of the Villa forces across the 
plain was continually under observation. The comments on their 
formation and advance were very favorable from a military 
point. About 1.30 p. m., November 1, Calles, thinking that they 
were within range, opened up with his artillery at long range. 
This was soon answered by Villa’s guns. From then on, during 
the rest of the afternoon, Villa was bringing up his forces and 
going into position. Firing from both the larger guns and small 
arms, including machine guns (at long range), was kept up all 
during the afternoon and evening. During the forepart of the 
night, heavy firing from both sides occurred at intervals. About 
1.30 a. m. of November 2, Villa launched his assault, and for an 
hour or two, the firing was extremely heavy. The searchlight 
from Agua Prieta kept playing on the attacking party. During 
all this heavy firing, shots were coming across the border in great 
numbers, and the U. S. troops on that part of the line covering 
Douglas could find protection only by keeping down in the 
trenches. These had been specially constructed to give protec- 
tion against such fire. In cases where the trenches were in 
such a direction that traverses would not give entire security, 
protection (communicating) trenches had been constructed per- 
pendicular to the boundary line, which could be used by the men 
when not required to man the firing trenches. These proved very 
valuable. 

The assault by the Villa forces was not successful. Near the 
boundry line, they did not get nearer Calles’ trenches than 
500 or 600 yards, although in the angle of the Agua Prieta works 
on the southeast of the town, a number of the Villa men had 
gotten up to the wire entanglements, where a number of dead 
were found. 

Villa, finding that the taking of the place was beyond his 
means, withdrew, and, during the night of the 3d-4th, passed on, 
going to the south of Agua Prieta and through the hills toward 
Naco. There is no intention of following the campaign here, and 
it is not known now what will be the ultimate outcome. At 
present, Villa is apparently headed south, going toward Hermo- 
silla, the capital of Sonora, where it is reported a force of some 
8,000 Carranza troops are entrenched against an attack. At the 
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same time, General Obregon with some 5,000 to 7,000 men from 
Agua Prieta garrison is pushing him from the rear. 

The features of this fight which differentiate it from other 
battles are, as stated, the unusual facilities for observing it. 
Throughout the length of our line, the operations in detail of the 
attacking force were visible. The forces appeared to be well in 
hand, and everything was very orderly. Opposite the site of the 
trenches of the 3d Battalion of the 11th Infantry (150 yards 
from the boundary line), the operations of machine guns and 
of the infantry were under observation during all of the afternoon 
of November 1. We who were on the sidelines were impressed 
with the nerve and fearlessness of the operators of the machine 
guns, who held their ground and operated without flurry while 
the hostile shots were hitting about them. The infantry in open 
formation hugged the ground remarkably close, and it was very 
seldom that we could see any of them above the short brush 
covering the ground, although we were within 200 yards of the 
flank of their line. 

The artillery firing by Villa guns appeared to be very poor. 
Many of the shots went entirely over the town. Although we 
were not allowed to go over to Agua Prieta to observe the 
effects on the town, it is said that the damage was very small. It 
appeared to have damaged the wire entanglements very little. 

About four o’clock on Monday afternoon, it was reported to 
me that a number of rifle shots had fallen on and about the 
U. S. Custom House, which was on the right of the line of the 
1ith Infantry, and that a civilian had been hit. It was reported 
that the fire appeared to be from a machine gun. I went to the 
border and had a talk with an officer of the machine-gun section, 
told him what had happened, and asked him to send word to 
General Villa, who was at another point of the field, and to say 
to him that that firing must cease and that I had reported it to the 

3rigade Commander. He informed me that General Villa had 
already given order to that effect, and soon after I saw the guns 
moved over closer to the border line, which gave them a safer 
angle. 

The construction of the trenches by the U. S. troops was an 
excellent exercise in this form of training. The men appreciated 
that these trenches were not make-believe ones, but that they 
were for service and that the safety of the occupants depended 
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upon proper construction. In the main, the trenches were most 
excellent. A peculiar condition prevailed along the front of the 
2d Battalion, 11th Infantry, necessitating the construction of 
peculiar shelter. Ii this part of Douglas, the houses are built 
down to the International Avenue, which is the street next to 
the boundary. Between the avenue and the boundary line is a 
drainage ditch about six feet deep. The only way to secure 
protection, therefore, along this front was to dig deep individual 
recesses or niches into the south face of this ditch. This was 
done, and effectual protection secured, although the immense 
volume of fire was passing not more than sixty feet in front of 
and parallel to them. They also were in a position to prevent any 
attempt at crossing the line, which would have been a great 
advantage to the Villa forces. 




















Infantry. 
By George T. Fry.’ 


“A people is worth only what its infantry is worth.” 


HIS striking statement is taken from a letter written by 
| Colonel Baron Félix I. d’André, of the French Army. It 
has a natural and essential corollary : 

Infantry is worth only what its officers are worth. 

3ut this is not intended to be any platitude factory. It is 
designed to call to the attention of the officers of the infantry one 
of the greatest defects that follows the progress of the European 
war. That defect is a lack of proportion—a failure to co-relate 
the mass of reports and facts and to view them as parts of a 
whole instead of as independent factors. 

For fear that some inquiring mind may institute mental quo 
warranto proceedings to inquire by what right I assume to make 
such suggestions, the personal statement may be pardoned that 
for sixteen months I have given eight solid hours a day—some- 
times vastly more—to the exclusive task of reading and arranging 
for the paper having the largest circulation in America all of the 
cable, telegraphic, and more or less expert reports which have 
come from all parts of the world respecting war and military 
matters. 

By way of taking the class in proportion through the primary 
stage of this discussion, it must be remembered that the war 
information of the day comes to the public through its papers. 
Newspapers are not engaged in winning battles, estimating 
strategy, or raising and supplying armies. They are engaged in 
the purely commercial business of selling papers. News, like all 
other goods, must be placed in the show case to suit the pur- 
chaser, and must be what the purchaser demands. 

There is not a newspaper in the world run for educational or 
charitable purposes. The public understands that the daring 
aerial fight of two aviators is interesting. It wants to know the 
details. The public does not understand that the taking of a 
town commanding railway communications is important, nor does 
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it find the tidings of interest. The mass of readers want obvious 
and entertaining events placed before them. 

So that it naturally follows that the big things are hidden, while 
those of foamy character find the front pages. And from the 
foam, the general opinion is formed, while the substance remains 
as a basic problem for the General Staff, and for such other offi- 
cers as may be of the mental habit that permits the use of the 
intellectual pick and the analytical shovel. 

At the outset of the war, we had three chief military factors— 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery. Rather definite ideas 
possessed the informed concerning the uses, importance, and re- 
lations of the arms. 

Then came the war, with its published expert opinions by the 
author of “Mary’s Revenge, or The Girl Who Copped a Count,” 
and the eye witness revelations by the author of “Mike, the 

3owery Hero.” 

The first thing they did was to abolish the cavalry. 

Cavalry couldn’t work, either in single or double rank forma- 
tion, ina trench. The war in the west was trench warfare. Q. E. 
D. the day of the cavalry had passed. They forgot, if they ever 
knew, how perfectly the Uhlans screened the downward sweep of 
General von Kluck, until the best guessers could not tell whether 
he was striking for Calais or Ostend. They blotted out of the pic- 
ture the Russian map and the Asia Minor sands. They lost pro- 
portion. 

Then along came the fairy tales of heavy German ordnance, in 
which the Kaiser’s forces had a 42-centimetre gun on every 
hillock and high angle mortar fire had come to rule the firing line. 
They were followed by the poetic fantasies woven at the shrine 
of the French “75.” Verbal garlands were hung over the muzzle 
of the 75-millimetre gun until every shell went its bursting way 
crowned by a halo of popular fancy. Nothing, they told us, could 
stand in the face of the “75.” 

The day of the artillery had come—the infantry had passed. 

Having thus eliminated two branches of the service, the fiction 
experts next turned upon an idol. They found that the field 
gun, with its shrapnel, had about as much effect on a trench as a 
handful of pebbles on a tin roof, and they turned lovingly to the 
howitzer, with its high explosive shell. 

The fact seems to have escaped the “experts” that those 
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trenches against which the explosive shells are directed ARE HELD 
BY INFANTRY. 

They do not seem to understand that infantry will have to 
take them if they are ever taken. 

All of which gets us back to our mutton. There have been but 
two constants in military science since the beginning of time— 
common sense and topography. The relations and the. uses of the 
various arms depend now, as they have always depended, upon 
the application of the first constant to the second. 

The court of last resort in battle is now and will ever be the 
infantry. The exigencies of the present day make it sure that 
the prime item of effective infantry is fire superiority, plus train- 
ing that will make the command instantly obedient and mobile 
under the command of its chief. 

The experience of Belgium and France, west and north of 
the mountain country, cannot be laid down as a criterion for all 
future fighting. The military constant—topography—will de- 
termine the character of the fighting without regard to expert 
divisions of opinion, based upon experience in any given sector. 

When Nature, by earthquake or otherwise, put the contour 
lines on the map, she wrote the everlasting story of infantry 
necessity. She said in elevations and depressions what the dis- 
tinguished French officer whose quotation heads this article, said 
in words. 

Since the strength of any country varies directly with its in- 
fantry, and the infantry directly with its officers, the big task 
ahead for the infantry officer of the United States is apparent. 

He must raise himself to a power sufficient to measure his 
country’s greatness. To do this, he must create more infantry 
officers, although it must be confessed that the task is sometimes 
like the six-day schedule of the Almighty when He turned out a 
perfectly good World from nothing. 

It is a question of reducing to the lowest terms what you know 
and imparting the result to as many others as are now contained 
in the whole Army on this continent. There is no danger of 
getting too many officers. No matter what the grist, they will not 
interfere in the slightest degree with the progress of the compe- 
tent professional soldier. They will rather tend to enhance his 
standing and rank. 

The chief trouble is to get the right kind of officers, and the 
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infantry officer who sees properly the proportion that his arm 
must bear to an Army as a whole, may profit materially by realiz- 
ing the necessity for standardizing the military teaching of the 
regular officers. Observe the distinction between teaching and 
education. 

With all of the fiction cut away from the European War, the 
big fact remains that the chief martial asset is the man with the 
rifle, aided by the machine gun, and that it is fire, fire, fire that 
holds the most important, if the least advertised place. The 
percentage of wounds shows that rifle and machine-gun fire have 
claimed the bulk of the toll. Consequently, they have done the 
major portion of the work. 

Absolutely accurate methods of getting the range of infantry 
fire without resorting to the expedient of having a committee of 
guessers picked from each company offer a fine field for inventive 
genius. The late lamented Mr. Pythagoras made it possible to 
quit guessing, even in the Regulations. 

Next, those of us who belong in the lesser clouds need to have 
some light as to whether a battle sight is an invention of the 
devil, or a benefaction. The average guess will be that it will be 
easier to teach a raw officer to shoot at a man than at the basement 
of a structure erecied to hold up the tent of a parabolic curve. 
But whether we shoot at ordinates or abdomens, it ought to be 
definitely agreed as to which target is to be selected. 

The big need of the moment is simple ideas for training in- 
fantry and perfect methods of controlling fire. The two ideas 
crawl out from under the wreckage of war unhurt by involved as- 
sertions and untouched by theory. The purpose of this article is 
to call attention to the fact that they are not listed among the 
killed, wounded or missing. 
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Varied Ground. 


Lord Haldane on Staff Work. 


Viscount Haldane attended the London School of Economics on 
the evening of November 3, to deliver his presidential address to 
the Students’ Union. The subject of his address was “ The Duty of 
the Nation.” 

He said the national duty was a simple one, and as strenuous as 
it was simple—to throw every ounce of talent, together with the 
whole of the national resources, into the fight for our national life. 
The London School of Economics had done more than the public 
knew, and could do more than the public yet realized. It has 
been a great war school. It was the place selected to train the 
administrative or business staff of the Army for the duties they 
had to perform today. A hundred years ago we won a great war 
by bravery and energy. These were necessary today, but we 
wanted something more—the trained mind. The changes in 
the Army organization made in 1906 were based on the distinction 
and separation of command and training from administration, or 
the business side of military preparation. 

We awakened from our dogmatic slumber after the South 
African War, learning then that war was a scientific business, 
which must be prepared for beforehand and the duties so mapped 
out that every man knew what he had to do. Brain work was 
absolutely essential in a way never needed before. That was 
true not only of strategic matters, but of the business side as 
well. Mr. Balfour, to whom the country owed a great deal for 
having realized these things, appointed Lord Esher to look into 
the organization of the War Office, and the Commission suggested 
a plan for the distribution of functions. Command and training 
were subjects for the General Staff and the Staff College. The 
Staff College was doubled about 1906 in order to provide what 
was necessary. The administrative side also required special 
training, but of wholly different character. The London School 
of Economics was early selected as the place of special training for 
this work, and the successive Quartermasters-General, including 
General Sir Herbert Miles and Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Cowans, had, down to the outbreak of the war, sent administrative 
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officers engaged in the duties of transport and supply to go through 
courses at the London School. 

The General Staff had grown intoa very valuable organization 
during the years between 1906 and the outbreak of the war, and 
had contained some very finely equipped military brains. When 
the war broke out many of these officers went to the front, and the- 
General Staff necessarily suffered. But a nucleus remained, and 
he believed that distinguished General Staff officers were still 
available and at work. This seemed to him a very good thing, 
for the enemy, whose procedure it was prudent to study, had 
thrown his strength into his General Staff work. He was glad to 
see that Lord Kitchener had appointed as Chief of the Staff one of 
the most finished Staff minds in the British Army. 

A great deal of nonsense had been talked in the past few weeks 
about Cabinets being too big, and the precise numbers that ought 
to be on the War Council. Statesmen could do very well in 
giving a great decision on policy, but they could only give military 
decisions on prepared alternatives from a trained General Staff. 
He believed that much of the outcry against Civilian Cabinet 
Committees would cease if it were known that they had constantly 
before them detailed work and advice from the General Staff. 
Civilians could only decide on strategical issues and plans if they 
had had preliminary investigations before them in detail, and had 
studied the results in consultation with their technical advisers. 
This was a vital necessity, which he was glad to think it was not 
likely that the Cabinet and Lord Kitchener should have over- 
looked. The interesting question for the public was whether the 
procedure had been developed to the fullest extent possible. 

—United Service Gazette, November 11, 1915. 


Good Music in the Army. 


Kipling has well said that no one knows just where the soul of 
a regiment rests; but it certainly finds its best expression through 
its band. This is almost literally true. The better the regiment, 
the better will be its band. 

The power of music has been all too frequently underestimated 
as a factor in the upbuilding of that morale which spells victory. 

The Army emphatically needs better bands. It needs them 
because music is one of the very most important factors in the 
formation of that morale which wins battles. It needs them 
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because when properly used they can add immensely to the 
attractiveness of military life and to the general popularity of the 
service. No nation which depends on voluntary enlistment, can 
afford to neglect so powerful a factor towards the securing of a 
superior class of recruits in requisite numbers. 

Thousands of citizens have returned to their homes from the 
San Francisco Fair with an increased admiration for Filipino 
civilization simply because they have heard the exquisite music 
rendered by the superb Constabulary band. The Marine Corps 
undoubtedly owes much—very much—of its popularity to that 
peerless body of musicians, the Marine Band, of Washington, 
D. C. 

Why not make of every army band a similar musical evangelist? 

In the first place, no really good music can be well interpreted 
with less than 36 instruments; and if we allow for one or two sick 
and on furlough with duplicates for four leading solo instruments, 
we should need a minimum of 42 instruments in each band. Both 
the Marine and Constabulary bands have far more than this 
which is a minimum for good music; and yet our army bands 
have only twenty-eight musicians. 

In the second place, all band leaders should be commissioned 
officers. The adjutant, who at present commands the band, is 
selected for almost any other quality than a knowledge of music. 
If his band learns to play well, the result is reached by giving the 
leader full sway. The man who has made of himself a qualified 
band leader, has studied for several years in some conservatory of 
music and is a college man. His education and musical ability 
should certainly entitle him to the companionship of the officer 
class. Except through a fortunate accident, men of this grade 
cannot be secured without giving them this consideration. Foreign 
governments realize this condition and generally give to their 
band leaders the rank of lieutenant or captain. Even the United 
States has done this in the case of the leaders of the famous 
Marine and Constabulary bands. 

The fame which these bands have gained is sufficient argument 
both for the suggested increase in number of instruments and 
official rank for the musical instructors. These bands have 
certainly done a great deal for their respective corps and have 
also contributed enormously to the pleasure and musical uplift 
of the general public. 
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Why are the Marines and Constabulary so much better off in 
this respect than are army bands? 
A. J. DouGHErty, 
Captain, 24th Infantry. 


® 


Canal Defenses. 


And while we are on the subject of things military—it was noted 
in an article in these columns some days ago that the claim was 
made that an increase in the artillery garrison and the mounting 
of large caliber guns would render the canal perfectly secure 
against attack. It seems to have escaped the author of the 
article in question that the guns mounted in the fortifications are 
effective only within the off-shore sector of their maximum range; 
and that the immobile artillery has nothing by way of defense 
of the locks and other vulnerable parts of the canal from attacks 
originating without that sector. Were it not for the mobile 
forces, the infantry and field artillery, there would be nothing 
to prevent an active foe from landing almost anywhere along 
the coast beyond the range of the heavy guns and of not only 
taking and destroying the locks but of also capturing the coast 
fortifications from the land side. 

The coast artillery is undoubtedly an important branch of the 
canal defenses, but it is well to fully understand its limitations 
and not to depend too much on it for functions which it is not 
intended to serve.—Panama Star and Herald. 


® 


An Estimate of the Value of Training. 


I come now to one of the most important phases of the general 
effect of the offensive, and in writing of that phase, I will ask the 
reader to consider the fact that in what I am saying now I am not 
giving a personal opinion, but the opinion of many men with 
whom I talked. These are not my views in the sense that they 
are convictions, for I have not sufficient knowledge gained by 
personal experience on which to base convictions. What I am 
giving here is the views of men against whom the offensive was 
directed. 
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BRITISH TROOPS NO LONGER DREADED. 





That very important phase is, then, a psychological phase, and 
the gist of it is that, so far as the participation of the English is 
concerned, the German soldier’s respect for the English soldier 
has been appreciably lessened. He did respect him. I think it 
would hardly be too much to say that a year ago he dreaded him. 
’ He no longer does. His opinion of the French soldier has, on 
the contrary, risen. General after general has told me that 
English attacks have been thrown back. General after general 
has told me that here and there his first lines were pierced, but 
not one of them has said that his second lines were more than 
dented, and that in very few places. 

And from English prisoners the Germans say they have often 
heard these statements, and I have myself occasionally heard 
them : 

1. “Our officers are brave men, but they lack experience. 
They will dare anything, but they do not know how to lead.” 

2. “‘The new Kitchener army has been long enough trained as 
to the men, but mistakes were made by our officers. After the 
first attack they did not seem to know what to do next. After 
they had led us past the first line of German trenches they did not 
know which way to turn.” 

And these statements are from Germans: 

1. ‘‘The new Kitchener army is not comparable to the first.” 

2. ‘‘French attacks just south of Arras succeeded not even to 
the distance of the first trenches. The attack was on a broad 
front, but only to the south of Givenchy, which lies north of 
Arras, was it successful, and that was on the point of a wedge. In 
another part of this neighborhood were English with absolutely 
young troops, who were so naive that they came before our 
trenches and tried to cut our entangelments standing up. The 
result was shocking losses.” 

3. “‘Sometimes we have questioned them about these and similar 
mad deeds, and the reply we got in most cases was ‘sport.’ But, 
gentlemen, war is not ‘sport.’ ’’—James O’ Donnell Bennett in the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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With the Russian Army. By Major Robert R. McCormick, 1st 
Cavalry, Illinois National Guard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1915. Cloth, 8vo, 306 pages, with maps, 
charts and illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


The Scottish chieftain Rob Roy, piqued at his position at a 
festal board, made the oft-quoted remark, ‘‘ Where the MacGregor 
sits, there is the head of the table.” One is struck with the 
similarity of viewpoint of the observers, military and lay, who 
have given us their impressions in print during the past year of 
the war in Europe. With whichever army the lot of the observer 
has been cast, that army seems to be the most effective and efficient 
of all the warring nations. This thought alone speaks well for 
the organization and discipline of each of the armies, but lacking 
a single standard of comparison, we are bound to take the story 
of each observer with reservations. 

Major McCormick annihilates one cherished idea of the Cos- 
sacks, or Kazaks as he calls them, ‘“‘humpy looking men with 
round fur caps and sheepskin caps, who never wash or shave,” 
when he says that all the Cossacks who answer this description 
are with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. Any assertion that 
they are merely an irregular body of guerillas is utterly wrong— 


The truth about this isthat they are to the regular troops 
what regular troops are to militia... . The Kazaks are 
frontiersmen. . . . In addition to this, the Kazaks are an 
hereditary military organization like the Samurai of Japan. Where 
other European troops are trained for three years, these are 
trained from childhood. They bring to the Army more personal 
military knowledge than the average soldier takes with him when 
he leaves after three years. They then undergo as much training 
as is given to the ignorant recruit. The result is that the Kazaks 
are a body of soldiers such as exist nowhere else in the world. I 
speak with confidence, for I have been to see all the Allies’ armies. 
I have been a horseman for twenty-five years, and have played 
polo constantly in the last twelve. 

There is no considerable body of troops in the world that can, 
mounted, offer any serious resistance to the Kazaks. 


To the Russian armies is attributed in an indirect way whatever 
of success has come to the Allies— 
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In fact, some other good cigarette 

may just happen to please YOUR 

articular taste better than Fatimas. 
ve don’t know. 

What we do know is that Fatimas 
please most men so well that they out- 
sell every other cigarette costing 
over 5 cents. 

If you find that Fatimas please 
you as well as they do all these other 
men, you'll want to stick to Fatimas 


There Are Other Good 
Cigarettes 


For, you will find that Fatimas 

are the most SENSIBLE Cigarette 
you ever smoked. 
—sensible because they are cool and 
comfortable to the throat and tongue 
—sensible because they never leave 
you “feeling mean” after a long- 
smoking day. 

Will you try Fatimas and discover 
how much a SENSIBLE cigarette 
can add to your smoke-pleasure? 


“for good and for keeps.” 


Fatima was the only cigarette awarded 
the GRAND PRIZE, the highest 
award given to any cigarette at the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 





All summer and fall, 
the Kaiser’s objective 
was to crush France, | 
the Grand Duke’s to 
pull back the attack 
until time and a pleth- 
ora of factories 
should permit France 
and England to supply the serious military deficiencies which 
the war discovered. 

Look up the dates of the Russian offensives, and you will find 
that they come at the moments when the Franco-English armies 
are in critical condition. 

Remember that these offensives involved the advance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men into positions where they could be at- 
tacked by greater numbers, and you will realize on how gigantic 
a scale Nicolas Nicolaiovitch makes his diversions. Only once 
before in history has war been played on a similar grand and 
self-sacrificing scale. That was when Grant pinned the Army of 
Virginia to the ground by the assaults of that under his direct 
command and turned the flank by the advance of the armies of 
the Cumberland and Tennessee under Sherman. 

Once the reader has realized the fact that at the Marne and 
again at the Yser the German attack was stopped by the Russian 
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advance, and he will appreciate whose initiative has governed the 
War. 

In support of his allies, the Grand Duke has made two offensives 
against Germany and hz ° suffered large local defeats, the second 
less than the first. 

Hindenburg has undertaken two offensives against Russia to 
cripple her long enough to get time to finish France. The first 
time he was glad to get across the frontier with his army, the 
second he met a far more bloody repulse than Cold Harbor. 


Major McCormick has written a most interesting book and 
has answered just the kind of questions that naturally arise in 
one’s mind. The Russian boot, for instance, is not the clumsy 
affair we had thought. The leather is as flexible as kid, and the 
upper part more like the leather we use for gloves than for boots 
and is a better form of protection against dust, mud, and water 
than any form of gaiter used in other armies. His remarks 
concerning the Russian infantry are instructive— 


The observer who wishes to understand the Russian infantry 
must be willing to set aside his preconceived notions and his race 
prejudice, both as to men and methods. 

In the first place, the Russian regiment consists of about four 
thousand men and is divided into three battalions, each approxi- 
mately as large as our regiments. . . . The Russian infantry is 
equipped and trained to make the most of the Russian tempera- 
ment and the Russian physique. Now the Russian physique is 
far ahead of any other in Europe. This is a difficult statement 
for any other nationality to admit. . . . The Russian has hada 
tradition for fighting with the bayonet. Perhaps he had always 
shot less well than his enemy, but he has certainly been his physical 
superior. . . . The average Russian soldier is half a head 
taller than other soldiers, weighs 25 pounds heavier, and is more 
athletic in build. . . . 

The Russian morale is based on the theory of bayonet fighting. 

The Russian soldier lives and marches, retreats and 
charges and fires, with his bayonet always fixed on his rifle and 
fixed in his mind. . . . They look upon the bayonet as an arm 
of execution and depend upon the terror caused by the use of it 
for effect. 

® 


My March to Timbuctoo. Gen. Joffre, with biographical intro- 
duction by Ernest Dimnet. New York: Duffield & Co., 
1915. Buckram, 12 mo, 170 pages. Price 75 cents. 

The well narrated biographical introduction by E. Dimnet, the 
translator, is a prominent feature of this book, occupying over 
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forty pages. It attractively records in considerable detail, the 
youth and early military career of the French generalissimo, 
who sprang so suddenly from comparative obscurity into inter- 
national prominence that few of us knew anything of the man, 
his character, or prior attainments. Joffre was born in 1852 and 
led a life very similar to that of the usual youngster of the 
Corps of Engineers of the American Army prior to and for 
some years after entering his profession. His scholastic ability 
was early demonstrated and marked by great skill in mathematics. 
During his service as a subaltern, he was engaged for a time in 
construction of both civil and military nature, served with troops 
at times, passed a tour of foreign service in Indo-China, and 
was detailed as an instructor at certain schools then and later 
in his career. He first came into public notice at the age of 
forty-two as a consequence of the “March to Timbuctoo” and 
operations following that incident. Then, tho active on staff 
and other duties of importance, he dropped from public notice 
almost entirely until July, 1914. 
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Relative to Joffre’s position on the Supefior Council of the 
Army, some pointed comments are made showing that civilians 
in France have some of the faults of failing to appreciate the 
military which are often observed in America, and further it is 
quite clearly indicated that other than correct influences have 
directed the action of the civilian head of the French Army as 


against the recommendations of accredited military advisers. 
The book proper, Joffre’s own account of “My March to 


Timbuctoo,” is a graphic and concise chronicle of the events 
pertaining to an invasion of wild country inhabited by some 
tribes of most warlike disposition but little fighting power— 
principally because of poor armament. Experiences of a column 
marching over deserts and suffering for lack of water, marches 
and camps in country infested with hostile hordes, the tactics 
and strategy used, the successful termination of which resulted 
in vast gain of territorial control for France, diplomatic parleys 
with barbarous chiefs as resultant in benefit as the campaign 
itself, are all described clearly and entertainingly. Some wise 
comments are given relative to the value of loyalty to uncivi- 
lized allies, and provision of protection for them. While the 
work is written in all the modesty and simplicity of a military 
report, the more recording of the events shows Joffre’s willing- 
ness to accept responsibility and his ability to formulate and 
execute crushing movements against his enemies when oppor- 
tunity and means permitted. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of 
the Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintain- 
ing its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by 
the dissemination of professional knowlcdge, and by the exchange of 
ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with particular reference 
to the rile of infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS. 


President: 
Colonel Edwin F. Glenn, Infantry. 


Vice-President: 
Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Infantry. 


Secretary and Treasurer: 
First Lieut. G. A. Lynch, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Major Charles S. Farnsworth, 16th Infantry. 
Major W. S. Graves, Infantry. 

Major E. Sigerfoos, 7th Infantry. 

Captain George H. Estes, 20th Infantry 
Captain D. E. Nolan, 30th Infantry. 
Captain Hugh A. Drum, 23d Infantry. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval 
service and of the organized militia are eligible for regular or associate 
membership in the Association. Membership dates from the first day of 
January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Payment of dues entitles 
a member to all the privileges of his class and to all ordinary publications 
of the Association except the INFANTRY JouRNAL, to which subscription 
is extra. Members, however, may obtain the Journat for $2.00 the first 
year, and $1.00 yearly thereafter. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, United 
States Infantry Association, Room 518, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Infantry Prize. 
FIRST PRIZE: 


One Hundred Dollars in Cash and Life Membership in the 
Infantry Association. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 
TITLE FOR 1916 ESSAY: 
“Method of Training Troops So As to Graduate Trained Men 
into the Army Reserve after Two Years’ Service 
with the Colors.” 


For rules governing the competition, see November, 1915, 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 
New Membcrs. 
Clay, Frank B., Lieut., 17th Infantry. 
Humber, Robert C., Captain, 17th Infantry. 
White, Arthur A., 2d Lieut., 26th Infantry. 
Farmer, H. H., Lieut., Co. C, 3d Infantry, New York National 
Guard. 


Barnes, C. H., Captain, Co. C, 3d Infantry, New York National 
Guard. 

Seals, Carl H., Major, 2d Infantry, Alabama National Guard. 

Kneass, W. E., Captain, 1st Infantry, Utah National Guard. 


Brady, Joseph E., Captain, 2d Infantry, Illinois National 
Guard. 


® 
Annual Meeting—Election of Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Infantry Association was held at 
5 p. m., December 16, 1915, pursuant to notice given in recent 
issues of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

A count of the ballots cast for election of officers was made, 
and the following-named officers were declared elected to fill 
vacancies caused by expiration of term of office, viz.: 

Vice-President: 
Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Wright, Infantry. 
Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Major C. S. Farnsworth, 16th Infantry; 
Major W. C. Bennett, Infantry ; 
Captain H. A. Drum, 23d Infantry ; 
Ist Lieut. G. A. Lynch, Infantry. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, 1st Lieut. G. A. Lynch, 
Infantry, was appointed Secretary and Treasurer and Captain D. 
E. Nolan, 30th Infantry, was appointed an additional member 
of the Executive Council, vice, Major Bennett resigned. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs, | WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 19 ) January 1, 1916. 


1. The Editor strives in the selection of articles for 
publication and comments thereon to make the periodical 
committed to his charge interesting—-and possibly instruc- 
tive. 


2. The business office has the same thought in mind in 
making up the advertising columns, not only as a legitimate 
means of increasing revenues, but by way of adding a touch 
of lively interest to the magazine. 


3. This section is the shop-window of commerce. You 
gaze into the windows as you pass along the busy thorough- 
fares. As you glance through the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
devote a few moments to the advertising department. 
It will pay you. 


4. And remember, the integrity of our advertisers is 
guaranteed by us, so that you may purchase from them 
with the same assurance of fair treatment as if you entered 
their shops and examined their goods in person. 


5. Remember, also, that in purchasing from the adver- 
tisers. in the INFANTRY JOURNAL you are helping to increase 
the revenues of the Association, because advertisers are 
very quick to recognize your cooperation. 


6. Cooperation is the Infantry way. It is the only way. 

















